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Primary Education for September ,1924 





a begun is helt done’ is a true adage 


Individual Tese— Each Child Sings a Phrase 


Give the children the fundamental elements 


in music 


MELODY — RHYTHM 


and the foundation is well laid for sight read- 
ing and further development 


worl oO Oem 


Try these for a repertoire of lovely melodies 


with the Victrola 


MELODIES 


Hush, My Babe (Viola) (2) Happy Land (Violin) 
(3) Come Thou Fount of Every Blessing (Viola) 
Lullaby (Violin) (2) Birds in the Night (Clarinet) 


How Lovely are the Messengers (Violin and ’Cello) 
(2) See, the Conqu’ring Hero Comes (Cornet) 

If With all Your Hearts (Viola) (2) Pastoral Symphony 
(English Horn) 


Rock-a-bye Baby (Violin) (2) Sweet and Low (Violin) 
(3) Lullaby (Violin) 

Adeste Fideles (Bells) (2) The First Nowell (Oboe) 
(3) Nazareth (Violin) 


Heavenly Aida (Violin) (2) Heaven May Forgive You 
(Oboe) (3) Habanera (Flute) (4) Miserere (Cornet) 

Song to the Evening Star (Violoncello) (2) Toreador 
Song (Viola) (3) Soldiers’ Chorus (Bassoon) (4) 
Woman is Fickle (Celesta) 


Hear Me Norma (Oboe and Clarinet) 
(2) Tarantelle (Flute and Clarinet) 
Siegfried’s Call (French Horn) 
(2) Sweet Bird (Oboe and Flute) 


The Bunny (2) Pretty Pussy (3) Little Chickens and 
Snow Birds (4) The Squirrel (5) Gold Fish (6) 
Bow-wow-wow 

Sing, Bluebird, Sing (2) The Butterfly (3) Robin Redbreast 
(4) Raindrops (5) Pussy Willow (6) The Woodpecker 
(7) Jacky Frost 


The Wild Wind (2) The Rainbow (3) Happy Thought 
(4) Now it is Spring (5) Twinkle, Twinkle, Little Star 
(6) The Dolly 

God Loves Me (2) A Christmas Lullaby (3) Evening 
Prayer (4) Praise Him (5) The Child Jesus 


and a variety of useful rhythms for activity 


and interpretation Hearing Evan Williams sing their own 


““Wynken, Blynken and Nod” 


RHYTHMS 


Badinage (Piccolo) (2) Legend of the Bells (Bells) 
(3) Humoresque (Violin) (4) Scherzo (Bassoon) 
Menuett (Viola) (2) Gavotte (Violin) 
(3) Menuett in G (Clarinet) (4) Sarabande (Oboe) 


Run, Run, Run (2) Jumping (3) ened Game 
(4) Air de Ballet 
Waltzes 1, 2 and g 


Boating on the Lake (2) Skating (3) Walzer (4) March 
La Bergeronette (2) Waltz (3) Scherzo (4) L’Arabesque 
(5) Intermezzo—Le Secret 


To a Humming Bird (2) Elfenspiel (3) The Witch 
(4) March of the Tin Soldiers 

Knight of the Hobby Horse (2) The Clock (3) Postillion 
(4) Peasants’ Dance 


March (2) Theme for Skipping (3) Flying Birds (4) 
Wheelbarrow Motive (5) Plain Skip (6) Tip Tove 
March (7) March 

Military March (2) Trotting, Running and High-Stepping 
Horses (3) Skipping Theme (4) Military March 


Motive for Skipping (2) Motive for Skipping 
Theme for High-Stepping Horses (2) Horses or Reindeer 
Running (3) Motive and Theme for Skipping 


The Bell (French) (2) The Hunter (Bohemian) (3) 
From Far Away (Lithuanian) (4) Memories (Fin- 
nish) (5) The Warning (German) 

Punchinello (French) (2) Springtime (German) (3) 
The Bird a-Flying (German) (4) Ash Grove (English) 
(5) In the Valley (Swabian) 


Vesper Hymn (Sicilian) (2) Au Clair de la Lune 
(French) (3) Morning (German) (4) The Tailor and 
the Mouse (English) (5) John Peel (English) 

The Thresher (German) (2) Johnny at the Fair (English) 
(3) Longing (German) (4) Top o’ Cork Road (Irish) 


Educational Department 


Victor Talking Machine Company 


Camden, New Jersey = amen VOICE” 





























LATTA’S HELPS FOR TEACHERS pe 


NORMAL INSTRUCTOR! 
Stencils, Outline Maps, Drawings, Sewing Cards, Etc. and ba PRIMARY PLANS” 


We Pay All Postage On Our Supplies 
READ THIS OUR BEST OFFER 


a LATTA’S BOOK FOR TEACHERS— Order $1.00 worth of Latta’s Supplies 
The new edition is 9x14 inches, con- with one of the following and subtract 
tains 288 pages and weighs two pounds. 35c from the total. Try it. 

pry 


It represents the efforts of several Latta’s Book for Teachers $1. 00 
prominent educators who know the Primary Education, 
needs of primary and_ rural teachers. Normal lnstructor-Primary Plans. “$2.00 
= gai The postpaid price is $1.00. School Century, | year 1.50 
Note—Buy $5.00 worth of mis- Journal of Education, 52 weeks... .$3.00 
cellaneous supplies and pay only 50c Kindergarten and First Grade..... . $2.00 
for Latta’s Book for Teachers—or it a ad Home Magazine, 12 issues. .$2.50 
is free with a purchase of supplies eeley’s Question Book $1.50 
amounting to not less than $10.00. How to Teach the Pri- 
About two-thirds of Latta’s Book contains the following: — ” mary Grades.. 
Hughes’ Common_ School 42 Paper Cutting Designs, Ma) Pathfinder, | yr. 
Branches in a Nutshell, , size 5x8 inches 18 USMESMEAGI) School Arts 
paper, 96 pages 50c Tarai Latta’s Seat Work Book, the Popular Ed., 1 yr. $2.00 
50 Drawings to Color 6x9,25c [Sn hear ae 96 pages. paper......30c AMEVAMIRES! National Geographic, | yr..$3.50 Child Life.......$3.00 
16 Gingerbread Draw’gs, 15c N 8 12 Borders to color....10c Etude, | year, $2.00; Pictorial Review, *g 1.50 
16 Cock Robin Draw’gs, 15c UTSHELL s 50 Drawings, asstd.....20c American Magazine, $2. 50; Little Folks Magazine... .$2.00 
16 Farm Story Draw’gs, 15c Mucous 16 Eskimo Drawings. . . 15¢ Everyday Plans for School Year, three volumes, set. . .$1.50 
30 Sewing Card Patterns, 20c rs 1 16 Circus Drawings....15c Years Entertainment, 344 pages, bound in silk cloth. .$1.50 
30 New Sewing Cards. .22c - a 16 Hiawatha Drawings. . 15c Real Mother Goose, 300 colored illus. by Wright 
16 Mother Goose Drawings, : 16 Pioneer Drawings... 15c Marion George Plan Books, one for each school month, 
to trace and color, 6x9, 15¢ 16 Three Bear Draw’gs, 15c | Primary or Intermediate, 10 volumes in the set. State 
16 Birds to Color 2 8 Animal Drawings 6 7 if Primary or Intermediate, per copy 40c; per set. .$3.50 


Fancy Colored Chalk Paper, Paste, Crayons Size Pe sag thorn, . slits 
Doz. Asst. Sticks, 25c: 2 doz., 45c; gross. ..$2.50 Common White Drawing Paper, Ib., 19c; ream, : ae ‘ : : : 
: : 9x12, wt. 6% lbs., $1.13; rm. 6x9, wt. 3% Ib. 59c printed on thick paper, to 
ee eet Posters; Gobolink Design on nes 2 Fancy White Jrawing Paper, Ib. 24c; ri e cut out; 15 mats.....15¢ 
egetable Faces; Oak Leaves, a p 
Dennison’s Crepe Paper, any color, per doz., $1.60 wt. 10 Ibs. $2.25; rm. 6x9, wt. . Mats, Cut-Out 
Manila Drawing Paper, Ib. 14c; ream 9x12, wt. Size 828 Construction 
5 Ibs. 62c; ream 6x9, wt. 21 lbs Paper, assorted colors, half- 
Construction Paper, 18x24, asst. colors, 15 sheets, inch ‘slits, all cut out and 
2 Ibs. 46c; same paper 9x12, 50 sheets, 1 Ib. 26c ready to weave, 20 
Cover Paper, double thick, 20x26, asst., sheet, 10c with weavers 
Light weight Tinted Poster Paper, 36 sheets, 500 Extra Weavers, 
18x24, assorted colors, weight 2 pounds... .44c with Cut-out Mats. 
Same paper, 50 sheets, 18 colors, 9x12..... 17c . 
Tough White Cardboard for sewing cards or Arithmetic Cards, Etc. 
construction, 50 sheets 9x12 or 100 sheets 6x9 Flash Number Cards for Teachers, illustrated, 20c 
2 Ibs. 43c; same 24x36, 12 sheets, 4 Ibs.....91¢ Primary Flash Number Cards for Teachers. . .25¢ 
Writing Paper, ruled both sides, 8yx11, 500 Primary Arithmetic Cards for Seatwork 
Stoe 81x11. 500 sh a | — weer 06 Latta’s 33 Construction Patterns, ready to cat 
; SIZ€_ 972% sheets s ’ ut, with 100 brass paper fasteners, postpaid, 85c 
Blackboard Stencils Best Theme Paper, size 8x10%4, ream, 5 Ibs. 3°93 Poser Fasteners, br: “4 tee say 100, 
Borders, each 6c, Sunbonnet_Babies; Overall Beginners Paper, wide ruling, ix8%5, ream... .69c % in., 13c; % im., 17c; % in., 2ic; | in., 25¢ 
Boys; Brownies; Fruit; Cat Tails; Pumpkins; Yellow Ruled Writing Paper, 8x10%, ream.. .52¢ Pin Head Fasteners, brass, % in.. 200 for.... 18¢ 
Squirrels ; Turkey; Golden Rod; Oak Leaves. Oak Tag, oom quality, 50 sheets, size 9x12..-41¢ 46 Common Birds in Colors, with de scription 
New ‘Cuitp Lire CALENDAR Stencits, 22x34. Set Crayola No. 8, dozen boxes, 98c; “Blendwell, and 16 birds to color, as above, 6x9 
nine school months, 75c; each, 12c; 3 for. ..30c good wax Lo, 8 colors; doz. boxes 48c py) UNT POINT SCISSORS, 
CALENDAR STENCILS, 22x34, each 12c. Pumpkin Pastello, 8 colors, dozen boxes 4% in., per dozen, $1.25 
and Vine; Turkey; Cat Tail and Birds; Grape. Gluey Paste, % pt., 29c; pint Sharp Points, nickel, 5 in., 
Ormer Maylontr: taj Cita! Typist Pang, Ler Pseoet” Pars, Sepa ihe Bacio > Boge ‘4 
I Latta onom ’ 2 , ” , 
Old English Alphabet Stencil, 6 inches high. . :*~ pint, 2 Ibs., 38c; quart, 4 1 7 ich, sich St oe ‘Ti Cc t-Outs 
Svea poy Pattern, ? inches high Squared Drawing Paper, sizes %, %, % mt - we ~~ ‘8 raig z. a u - a 
eat or tencils of eac er in., wt Ibs utc illage; Japanese Village; Eskimo Village; 
Brownie; Animals; Flowers; Fruit; 10 for 12c Carbon Paper, 20x30; per sheet, 12c; 90 Arabian Village; African Village: Pilgrim Village; 
Map Stencils, United States, Canada, or any Red or Black Paper, 20 sheets, 9x2 2 Washington Village; Hindu Village; Philippino 
Continent, size 34x44 inches, each 20c. Size Latta’ s Du Heater Village; Indian Village; Lincoln Village, each 50c¢ 
22x34 inches, each 10c. Size 17x22 inches, P Mother Goose; Fairy Tales; Playtime Circus; 
each 5c; or size 9x12 for seat work, each... .3c¢ Each oa. = D Toyland; Alice in Wonderland; Animals, each, 35¢ 
Small Stencils, set of 50 for seatwork 25c sponge, ink and instruc- j P : 
Medium. Stencils, set of 50 for seatwork tions, size 7x10, price ‘_ ' Popular Pictures 
Blue Stamping Powder, % pound bag c $2.10; size 9%xl2%, ieee =©6HAND COLORED, size 16x20. 
GOOD NICKEL CALL BELL— proce 99.09. on refill, 7m Washington; End of Day; Old 
diameter 3% inches 30c 98c; quart, $1.90. Hekto- , Mill; Angelus; Gleaners; Can't, 
Tickets, Good; Perfect; Merit, or gtaph paper, 500 sheets, [aaa Wim You Talk; Boy Christ; Avenue 
On Time, 10c xIl, 5. Ibs., $1.15. S of Trees; Sistine Madonna; Age 
Latta’s 21 New Posters in bright . , Black or Vio- of Innocence; Coliseum; Feed- 
colors, 10 inches high 25¢ » 4 oz, bottle, 35c. = ing Her Birds; price ea, $1.00. 
Toy Money, Coins and Bills, set, 25¢ Reed—Raffia—Pine Needles Latta’s Brown Prints of Wash- 
Latta’s New Crass Recorp, the fone ' No. 1, per tb., 99c; No. 2, 94c; No. 3, 9lc: ington and Lincoln, 16x20, ea. 
weeks plan, 180 names a Pg ey! = ae ‘ 20c; both for. Sc 
P gece § No.'4, 88c; No. 5, 84c; % in. Flat 50 Popular P ‘ 
P six weeks semester plan.. - Raffia, natural color, best grade, per pound. 266 19 popular Pictures, 2413, 20¢ 
i ; wine i Colore affia, name colors, per poun . : 
ine py gy Mapes Meee long Brown Pine Needles, per pound United States Flags 
Any State; Any Group of States; . Bass Wood Rulers, per dozen. pest Color, cotton, 3x5 ft., $2.00; 5x8 ft. fe 


ieipneas..| 
ED Lic 

















Any. Map for History or Geog- Modeling Clay—Plastine Wool Bunting, 3x5", $3.25; 4x6", $4.50; 5x8’, $6.25 
raphy. Order them ‘assorted or Latta’s Natural Clay Flour, fawn color, 5 Ibs., 45c perein, Flags, any country, 1ixi8', 15c; dz. $1.50 
otherwise, 81%4x11 inches, 50 for 40c Laclede’s Sanitary Clay, mixed in oil, never hard- Paver Pin Flags, price per doz., 10c; 3 doz... .25¢ 
100 postpaid for 75¢ ens, Red, Cream, Brown, Blue, Green, Ib., 33 SPECIAL Entertainment Books 
World or United States, 11x17, 20 for 25c¢, Plastine; bright colors as above, 3 DAYS Special Days in Primary Grades. . 30c 
pee States on chart paper, 24x36, 3 for 25c. Permoplast; colors as above; per Ib PAP EtLEn Dialogues for District Schools... 35¢ 
5" Large “Physiology” Drawings in Ou fines. ite. Paper Cutters ftteMe Humorous Drill & Action Songs, 40c 
COPING SAW utline, | 6-inch Cutter, postpaid Y jpankegiving Entertainments... .40c 
6 inch blades, 4 postpaid 10-inch Cutter, postpaid j Hallowe'en Entertainments 
for $1.10; 12 for $3.00 12-inch Cutter, postpaid $4. allowe'en Festivities. 
16 Coning A. ee - 15-inch Cutter, postpaid Y 42 Sn ted Cutting Designs. . - 18¢ 


. 12 C 1 to Col 
trace actual 20¢ Gummed Devices Mother Goose Silhoueties....2"c 


Ticket Punch, Round Hole, 25c Chicks; Cupids; Black Cats; Santa; Cut Out Book 60c 
Tube Mending Glue 15c Turkeys; Holly; Flowers; Pilgrims; Poster Patterns, Nos. 1,2,ea. 60c 
Flags; Birds; Maple Leaves; Hearts; Latta’s 8-inch Clock Dial... .25c 


16 Manual Training Ener 


cises for Boys Stars: Dots: 1 » , , 
Thirteen Doll eetene es ars; Dots; Owls. 6 boxes Latta’s 8 Borders to Color...20c 


lg i oe School Globes 44 Large Drawings to Color, assorted 


cardboard construction...20c 12 in. Suspended Globe; moon ball, 25 Ibs. $12.20 Webster’s New Dictionaries 
6 Loom Patterns to trace 12 in. Plain Stand Globe, weight 12 Ibs $39 Webster’s Collegiate, cloth, indexed, 5 Ibs.. 
Primary Handwork, by Dobbs.. 12 in. Stationary Meridian, wt. 14 Ibs...... 9.90 New International, buff buckram, 16 Ibs.. 
Constructive Work, by Worst.. 12 Full Mounted Meridian, 19 Ibs...... vie, a Revised Unabridged, regular edition, 11 Ibs., 
Chicago Pencil Sharpener l. 6 in. Wire Stand Globe, each 2 Ibs Revised Unabridged, Bible paper ed., 8 Ibs., 


ea ga Pay All Postage in the United States 


Send Money Order Order From (Madison Avenue, MEMPHIS, TENN. 



























PLAN TO USE The Perry Pictures IN YOUR SCHOOL WORK 


at the very beginning of this Fall term 


DECORATE YOUR SCHOOLROOM WITH BEAUTIFUL PICTURES NOW! 


Two choice pictures, each on paper 22 x 28, for $2.00 for the two. We suggest “The Mill,” “Sir Gal- 
ahad,” “Can’t You Talk?” “Spring” by Corot, “Saved” by Landseer—any two; or the five for $5.00. 

















Ask your pupils the name of this 
picture and who painted it. 

ow all of the picture or only part 

it 

= is the name of the whole pic- 
t 
"Wels dhk ot Geceeiitts taek teens For Language, Literature, History, Geography and 
pictures? Picture Study 

The Perry yr on Catalogue and 
SS er “te questions and = REPRODUCTIONS OF THE}WORLD’S GREAT PAINTINGS rte? 
cents. It should be in every sc a 4 - a Wetts 
room in the land, snd in every home ONE CENT SIZE. 3x3%. For 50 or more. 

’ : . TWO CENT SIZE. 5%x8. For 25 or more. 

SEND. 15 cents for it TODAY TEN CENT SIZE. 10x12. For 5 or more. 


Send 50 cents for 25 beautiful art subjects or 25 for children. Size 544x8. 





“We have enjoyed your pictures in . Pp; — 
our school work for several years and Large Pictures for Framing. Artotypes 
still find use for newjones.” Size 22 x 28 inches, including the margin. $1.00 each, for two or more: $1.25 for 


b One: Ten for $9.50. Send $3.00 for “The Mill,” “The Angelus,” and “Sir Gala- 
I have used them a great dealin my _ had” or Washington, Lasda and President Coolidge, or for any three. In colors, 
— and have never found their same size, two for $3.00 
equa 


— Bird Pictures in Natural Colors 


The Perry Pictures were introduced in _ also called ““Dodson’s Nature Pictures.” 3 Three Cents Each for 15 or more, size 
1897 by Eugene A. Perry, then Master 7x9, Send 75 cents for Set of Pictures"of 25 common Birds, 7x 9, and a very 
of the Center Grammar School in Mal- _prief description of each. 

den, =, ronry cient 

were developed out of a teacher’s knowl- 

—_ = — — ea j we be in Send 15 Cents for Illustrated Catalogue 

the classroom by thousands of teachers containing 64 pages and 1600 miniature illustrations: sculpture, historical, 

all over the world. The Perry Pictures graphical, religous, natural history, etc. Included in the Cutslenes are jour aunt 
Catalogue should be in your hands now. menPerry Picrores and 54 pictures‘each about 14x24. Send coin orstamps. Whistler’s Mother Whistler 











PERRY 
PICTURES 








End of Day Baby Stuart Stratford Shakespeare His Home 


WORDS DESCRIBE 
AWARDED FOUR GOLD MEDALS ‘The Perr Pictures © Box | MALDEN.MASS. pERRY PICTURES VISUALIZE 


ORDERS SHOULD BE SENT NOW, BEFORE OUR BUSIEST SEASON 
A, 4 G: ° Abundantly and Beautifully Illustrated 
tories of reat LATVHISTS They Are Charmingly Written 
HE stories of the masters are attractively written, and give just the information 
needed to secure the attention and interest of pupils in the masterpieces repro- 
duced and to win a warm appreciation of them. 


Each volume contains charming narrative sketches of the lives and characterizes 
the work of the great masters of the Dutch, English, French and other schools. 


Many REPRODUCTIONS are given of the GREAT WORKS of each artist 


Here is the List—These books are bound in strong manila illuminated cover—24e Poxpaia 








RUBENS GUIDO RENI TURNER DA VINCI VELASQUEZ 

ANGELO MILLAIS LEIGHTON TITIAN DURER 

CORREGGIO BRETON COROT ANGELICO MURILLO 
Stories of Famous Pictures SARGENT 





SPECIAL OFFER: $1.44 for $1.00. Choose any six titles, or six copies of any one title — we 
will send them for one dollar postpaid anywhere in U. S. or Canada. 


Educational Publishing Company *Beziston St: 221.Fourth Ave. 2457 Prairie Ave. 
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you? Start Your School Year 


Nn 
See 


School~ sas 
Se Deans Sate WISE BUYING 


existed a need for a teachable 

series of school drawing books. 
It was then that the first PRACTICAL 
DRAWING Booxs appeared. To-day 
Practical Drawing Books, Revised 
Modern Arts Course, are America’s 
most extensively used series. 

If you are interested in these 
thoroughly modern usable books, write 
to-day for descriptive matter. Better 
still, send $1.50 for a sample set of 
eight books (Grades 1 to 8), which 
will be forwarded postpaid. 


Practical Writing Course 
HE NEW edition of Practical 
Writing Course has just come 
from the press. They are, we think, 
the most modern and attractive writing 
books available to-day. They are 
strikingly different from the average 
lifeless school writing texts. To use 
them is to stimulate interest in pen- 
manship and to apply the principles to 
other branches in a manner that is 
pedagogically sound. Then, too, the 
teacher is assisted greatly by our free 

manuals and correspondence course. 
The price of a sample set of seven 
books (for Grades 1 to 7) is 80 cents, 
postpaid. Descriptive literature and 
quantity prices will be sent on request. 

General School Supplies 


“‘Foremost in Quality”’ 
VERYBODY INTERESTED in 
school supplies,kindergarten devices, 

art materials, etc., should have one of 
the 1924-25 “PracticaL” catalogues. 
It is a dependable guide for the super- 


We Combine 


Fresh Ideas 
Dependable Service 
Considerate Prices 


Let Us Send You Free 


Nine New Idea Folders 
Colored Paper Booklets 
Illustated Catalog 





The Abbott Educational 
Company 
Specialists in Industrial Art Supplies 


208 S. Wabash Avenue - Chicago 
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IN THE KINDERGARTEN 


RAWING is, for the child, one 
of his most fluent means of 
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intendent, principal or teacher who has 
occasion to purchase things required 
by the modern school. Send for your 
copy to-day, addressing nearest office. 
Simply fill in and mail the coupon. 


<I Er) 


self-expression. Through color and 
line the wonderful new world of ex- 
perience, as he sees it, takes on 
graphic form. To interpret it, his 
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tools must be responsive to his 
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Without obligation, you may forward one of 4 ce touch. Crayon and water color <d¢ 
your 1924-25 catalogues. | i:@ must be brilliant, alive and satisfy- j NE 
bk ee oh ies pee Se eee eres ere | 4 A ing in hue to the most vivid imagi- \ 3 
ee SS errr rorrrrr tre My . 4 
| City Mais dicaketeawecedaens epee | 7 nation. 4 A , 


| PRACTICAL DRAWING COMPANY: ‘| 


“Crayola” and “Perma”? Crayons 
and “Artista” Water Colors encour- 
age creative drawing in the class- 
room because they are made to 
satisfy the needs of both childlike 
and artistic expression. 
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Our Art Service Bureau is 
Your Art Service [Bureau 
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BINNEY & SMITH CO. 
41 East 42d%Street = New York 
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Practical Drawing Company 


> em < 


1512-1516 SO WABASH AVE, 


Chicago il. 


* *u9n BRYAN ST." 


Dallas Texas. 
Dept. P 




















LENNES 
WORK, DRILL AND TEST 
SHEETS IN ARITHMETIC 
By N. J. LENNES 


Head of the De. Mathematics, University of Montana. Author of 
the W = cries of Algebras, Geometries and Arithmelics 
Purpose 


1. The Work, Drill and Test Sheets furnish 
practice material in the fundamental opera- 
tions and solution of problems. 

2. They measure, through Standardized and 
Competitive Tests, the pupils’ arithmetical 
ability from day to day and from week to 
week. 

3. They provide the remedial drill work 
necessary to correct the defects found in 
the work of each individual pupil after the 
defects have been determined by the Tests. 


For Grades Two to Eight Inclusive 
The series contains 128 sheets for Grade 
Two and 96 sheets for each succeeding 
grade of the Elementary School. 


The Cost 
These Work and Test Shects furnish 
material in the most convenient form at 
a cost only slightly higher than the ordinary 
school tablet. 


These Tests are remedial—not post mortem 


LAIDLAW BROTHERS 
2001 Calumet Ave. 118 East 25th St. 
CHICAGO NEW YORK CITY 








— PRANG 
School Buyers’ Guide 


Materials for Drawing, Art and Hand-work 








Prang Prang 
‘‘Enamelac’’. - **Prismex”’ 
1 Papers 








“lvorene” LJ Prang 


SCHOOL] || — 

































































Prang yiSe i 
“Stixit” i 
Paste G I D i Prang 
|| “Enginex”’ 
Prang Papers 
“Bateeko” 
Dyes , Prang 
onstruction 
Prang , G Papers 
Pian PRAN 
} Praug 
Prang Drawing 
“Juteen” Papers 


Prang ‘“‘Permodello”’ 


A new book of suggestions for the buyer of Schoo 
Art Materials. It is free to teachers. 


QUALITY SERVICE 


THE PRANG COMPANY 
2001 Calumet Ave. 118 East 25th St. 
Chicago New York 
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3 more reasons 
why you will be interested in 


THE 
SILENT 
_ READERS 


Registered U. S. Pat. Off. 





The First and Second Silent Readers are 
now ready. They complete the series for grades one 
to eight inclusive. 

The First Silent Reader is printed in four 
colors. The Second Silent Reader is in three 
colors. The content and illustrations give the 
necessary material for teaching and testing pupils 
in silent reading. 

The Manuals for teachers are interleaved — 
opposite each page of the reader is given definite 
and complete instruction for teaching that page. 


The tremendous distribution of The Silent Readers is 
the best evidence of their need. The results of teachers 
who have used them are proof of what you may expect. 
. Send for detailed information. 


THE JOHN C. WINSTON COMPANY 


1006-1016 Arch Street 623-633 S. Wabash Avenue 
PHILADELPHIA CHICAGO 

















FOR TEXTBOOKS 











How’re you to know 


what Primary Pencil 
to order unless you’re 
acquainted with the 
three types — 304, 
308, 312? 


They’re in the Dixon 
Primary Pencil 
Packet. Don’t hesi- 
tate to have us send 
it to you; no charge, 
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The phosphates so necessary to brain power 
are supplied in an effective and agreeable 
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forming drugs, and immediately beneficial. 
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This Series differs from other readers in the 
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(1) The very small number of word-groups 
and sight words used in the earliest stages 
of the work. 


(2) The simplicity of its vocabulary. 


(3) The sustained charm of its stories and 
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(4) The orderly development of the reading 
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What Can I Do to Help? 


Aileen Millikan Hess, Ohio 


UST one tiny little move of the hand, one little variation 
in tone of voice, one pause in conversation, one tiny 
smile or frown, can change a roomful of first graders 

from happy carefree individuals to horrified, awed human 
beings, who are afraid to move. It is this group of super- 
sensitive persons that confronts the first grade teacher on 
one of the hottest days in the year, usually the first day of 
September. 

All summer long these little people have been doing 
exactly as they please; they have been hearing all the 
miraculous things that happen at school; how one goes in 
the morning and comes out at three o’clock, ready to read 
volumes of fascinating stories of bears and fairies. 

There are some children in the room who will not be 
able to do this—not in a day, a week, or perhaps even a 
year. These are the poor little souls who need all the help, 
all the extra time we can possibly give them. 

Last year I was fortunate enough to have forty of just 
this type—not slow enough to be classed as defectives, but 
merely backward or young children. I had always thought 
this type mischievous and troublesome, but this is a mis- 
apprehension. They are only seemingly so because the 
material presented is over their heads; it is not put apper- 
ceptively. These are the children who need encouragement 
and supplementary home work. Because they are young, 
long periods at school are not possible. 

Out of all the mothers who brought their children, only 
one came to me after dismissal. Her first question was, 
“What can I do to help?” No one can conceive what 
welcome words these were. To find someone broad- 
minded enough to recognize the fact that her child was not 
perfect, some one who was willing to follow up the school 
work with consistent home study, was almost inconceiv- 
able. 


In first grade, home study sounds almost impossible- 
How can a little six-year-old child study at home? When 
one is six years old and three o’clock comes, it brings play- 
time, not more hours in a hot room going over and over 
meaningless words. Is not reading “recreation” for grown- 
ups? Why couldn’t a child’s play be directed in lines 
educational? Why couldn’t play-time be utilized toward 
making him a more efficient human being, instead of the 
usual running around out-of-doors being, a little animal? 
Can we not plan these free hours so they will be fascinating, 
interesting and full of purposeful activity? 

This particular child had an automobile in which he was 
very much interested; never happy unless he was out 
riding in it. We decided to build a plan of home work 
around this wonderful car. In consideration of first grade 
work, we found that we should need to provide for reading, 
writing, number and language. Each and every one of 
these four subjects had to be translated into motor terms. 

For reading, we made lists of the most important stock 
words, such as: is, are, there, that, etc. Next we took the 
picture words, such as: bear, horse, cow. From these lists 
we made little stories that were easily told and easily read. 
The mother had them typed in large letters. Every night 
before the little boy went to bed his mother told him a 
highly colorful version of the typed story. In the morning, 
when the automobile came out of the garage, Johnny 
would take a most exciting ride, playing the whole story as 
he went along. One particularly exciting adventure was 
bear hunting. Johnny would go way out in the woods; 
on his way he would meet a brown bear; the bear would 
chase him all the way home. He would tell his mother all 
about it, then they read the story from the cards. 

You can readily see how a workable reading vocabulary 
can be built up. After a certain amount of work of this 
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sort, the imaginative child would begin to suggest his own 
study. By following the plan the difficulty of memorizing 
the book was eliminated, for the stories followed the reader 
in no way other than vocabulary. 

In number, a somewhat different plan was adopted. 
Everyone knows the content of number work; the difficulty 
lies only in eliminating the formality. In the first grade 
we work in three distinct lines: sense training, combina- 
tions and enumeration. 

By sense training I mean actual realization of the differ- 
ence between one and four. This work is done objectively. 
For example, the use of cubes and splints, three in one pile, 
four in the other, put them together and count. 

Under combinations comes the drill in the sense training, 
going over and over the groups of numbers in games and 
races until the child is absolutely familiar with the answers. 

Enumeration comes not first, but last. By enumeration 
I mean learning to count. In applying this to the auto- 
mobile a “pretend” garage was established close to the 
kitchen door. A cash register was installed, and filled with 
little pasteboard discs with amounts printed on them; 
these represented the money. A great deal of work was 
done in counting change and measuring supplies. An- 
other feature of the number work was counting the miles 
traveled. 

The writing work was almost all drawing and rainy day 
home work. Every letter in the alphabet is derived from 
the simple oval. Why not draw our automobile wheels for 
practice? For the wheel use the circular movement, for 
the spokes the simple push and pull. The letters were 
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worked out by posters of the reading and language stories 
with the name words written under them. 

Last but not least the language work. This problem must 
be worked out with a three-fold aim: 


1 To provide a means of self-expression. 

2 To overcome self-consciousness and fear of one’s own 
voice. 

3 To develop originality. 


By language I mean the informal work of reproduction 
of stories, dramatization, picture interpretation and poetry 
study. This work develops imaginative powers and artistic 
appreciation. 

To provide a means of self-expression we must build a 
vocabulary, give the little child power to make his ideas 
understood, make him feel that it is quite an achievement 
to describe a rabbit as a soft, furry, pink-nosed bunny 
rather than a baby rabbit. 

To overcome self-consciousness makes for better and more 
fluent speech and gives the backward child assurance. 
If he has something interesting to tell and knows that 
someone wants to hear it, he will not hesitate, but tell it 
in a rather fascinating and startling way. 

Originality comes from an inexhaustible supply of stories. 
Some of the unusual characters become detached from their 
home stories, and we find them intermingled in an unusual 
and compelling narrative. 

It is needless to say that after all this careful work at 
home and the close correlation with the school, Johnny 
came out all right. 


Easy Lessons in Reading the First Week of 
School 


Peytona Douglas, Georgia 


Nore Asa teacher of the first grade, with an experience of eighteen 
years, I have, in that time, accumulated some knowledge and some 
degree of skill which may be of value to one who is beginning to teach. 

I well remember my first “try-out” as I faced some twenty-five 
children. I felt like beating a retreat—my forces were not equal to 
theirs and it almost gives me a nightmare even now to recall my 
feelings. So, if I can pass on a word of encouragement to any who 
might need a working plan for the first week of school, a plan which is 
simple and easily carried out, I shall be happy in that fulfillment. 

I will say here that I have been a constant subscriber to PRIMARY 
Epucation for these eighteen years and it has been a factor in whatever 
success I may have attained. 


First Day 


This must indeed be “the beginning of a beautiful 
friendship,” so face the child with a proper appreciation of 
his nature. His very soul and body cry out for active 
objective exercise. He must be put in a happy, joyous 
frame of mind; for no matter how palpitating your heart 
may be, his is more disturbed by this new thing—ScHoot- 

Have a ball, a doll, a top, a fan, or any simple object 
that would attract children. Distribute these. Children 
will soon forget their shyness and homesickness as they 
beccme absorbed in handling or watching others handle 
and talk about toys. Make this as natural and informal 
as an ordinary conversation. Use sentences on the board 
that ate given by the pupils themselves in replying to your 
questions. If a child shows nervousness pass your question 
on to unother without insisting on his answer. 


Question What have you, John? 

Answer I have a ball. 

Call on one or two children to tell you exactly what John 
said, Then tell them that Mr. Chalk wants to say what 


John said. (Print on blackboard in large type by breaking 
off an inch piece of crayon and using the side—make the 
letters about four or five inches in height.) 


I have a ball. 


In the same way get other sentences until Mr. Chalk has 
repeated them on the board and the lesson reads: 


I have a ball. 
I have a doll. 
I have a top. 
I have a fan. 


The essential thing is for the child to have the idea—the 
thought—and to relate the idea to the printed word; to 
make the connection frequent enough for it to become 
automatic. 

As the children have given concentrated attention up to 
this time it is best to change now to some form of exercise, 
or a short recess. After which hold the pointer out and 
ask, ‘Who wants to show us where it says ‘I have a ball’?”’ 
Call for each sentence in this manner, then ask, “Who can 
show us where it says, ‘I have?’ ” 

“Mary may show us where it says ‘a ball.’”’ (Have them 
pronounce a as if it were an unaccented syllable of the noun 
to which it belongs—a-bali—the-ball. “George, tell us what 
the last sentence says.’’ (They soon catch on to technical 
names.) ‘‘Now who wants to read them all?” 

The response to this appeal will surprise you, but do not 
prolong the lesson until they show fatigue. Stop a while 
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to sing or to do some simple handwork, as making chains 
or paper-folding. 

Returning to the lesson, quickly print on other parts of 
the board, “I have,” “a fan,” “a doll,” a number of times. 
Ask a child to point out and have him call on another to 
read any one of these phrases. If he fails to get it right 
ask: “Who wants to help him?” This can be a very 
spirited exercise. Finally: “John may erase ‘I have’ 
everywhere he can find it.” “Julia, erase ‘a doll’ every- 
where you can find it.” “Harry, ‘a ball.’” “Billie, 
‘a top,’” and so on until all words are erased. 

Praise them for being famous readers and tell them that 
you are going to have a flower lesson to-morrow and that 
you want them each to bring a flower for the vase. 


Second Day 


The little smiling faces above the flowers as they greet 
you this morning look like an animated flower garden. 
True, all haven’t flowers as required—some forgot—some 
had none to bring. A short talk on the goodness of God 
to make the beautiful flowers for us, followed by a little 
“Thank You” prayer will have its spiritual effect. 

Recall “I have,” and then by use of flowers and questions 
get the following sentences: 


I have a flower. 
I have a red flower. 
I have a pretty red flower. 


Drill on these sentences as yesterday, after which have 
exercises or recess. Conduct a review by printing phrases 
and words from this lesson and from previous lessons. 
Have volunteers erase any word, first telling what it is. 

Here I might say that you will probably have one or two 
little folk who have sat passively throughout all this. Do 
not force them to respond. Do not even notice their shy- 
ness, as that would make them more so. The best way to 
get them started is to call on some strong, bright pupil to 
go to the board and pick out a word and to call on another 
child to tell them what the word is, and then he erases it. 
When several have done this by volunteering, the timid 
child will put up his hand. He’s sure of his ground! His 
self-starter is working after all! A pupil learns through his 
success. He must succeed in order to improve. Failure at 
this time would spoil his initiative, although trial and error 
is of value later. 


Third Day 


For the sake of change, put in an entire action lesson. 
Call for one to stand beside you in front of the class. Then 
say, “I shall whisper one word to John to tell him what I 
wish him to do. But before I whisper it to him Mr. Chalk 
will tell him the same thing.” I write (print) “Run!” then 
whisper to John. They see the word and see the action— 
thus getting their first lesson in silent reading. Jump, 
skip, hop, walk are taught in the same way. 

Tell them that you are going to ask them to do each one 
twice, and after “Run” write “run,” as: 


Run, run. 


Jump, jump. 
Hop, hop. 


This shows the same word with both capital and small 
letter. (Short recess.) ‘Now I want you to do two things 
for me, and you must look closely to see which one to do 
first.” Write: “Run and jump.” Let them, as many as 
care to, do these exercises for a few minutes, and then say, 
“) can run,” and run across the room. Then say, “Now 
tell me what you can do.” 
In this way get: 


I can run. 
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I can jump. 
I can hop. 
I can skip. 
I can march. 
Let them put each sentence they give into action. Teacha 


variety of sentences, but still use the same words. 


I can run to you. 
I can skip to you, etc. 


Other sentences: 


Run to me. 
Skip to me. 
Jump to me. 
Walk to me. 


Do not make any lesson hold their constant attention for 
too long. Ten minutes is enough, then change to form of 
exercise; at the end of each hour take the class out of doors 
for a short run and recess. 


Fourth Day 


Show the ball, doll, top, and fan, and say: “Close your 
eyes while I hide these.” 

“Now open your eyes. I want some one to f——”’ and 
some child will finish, “find them.” 

Then let them hunt until they find them all. Hide them 
a second time and say, “Mr. Chalk wants you to find the 
one he calls for.” “Find the ball.” If the doll is brought 
erase the word “ball,” and shake your head while writing 
“doll” in its place. Then erase it and let the hunt go on 
until the ball is brought. 


Find the doll. 
Find the fan. 
Get the fan. 


This silent reading and acting of each sentence gives the 
child the right idea of what reading is as nothing else will; 
for reading is getting thought, not merely, nor chiefly, 
repeating certain words aloud. 

The little reader must get the thought before he attempts 
to give it, so he must first read it silently before he is called 
upon to read aloud. 


Fifth Day 


Arouse interest by telling that a little girl started to school 
one morning and her kitty tried to follow her. Her mamma 
called the kitty back. At first it wouldn’t come back, but 
mamma called louder and said, “Run, pretty kitty!” 
And kitty ran back. “Mary, tell the class that you have 
a kitty.” 

“T have a kitty.” 

“Now go to the window and cal] your kitty.” 

“Kitty, kitty, kitty!” 

“What did the little girl’s mamma tell the kitty to do?” 

“Run, pretty kitty!” 

These little sentences are easily dramatized—much to the 
amusement of all. 

“George may be the kitty, Susie may be the little girl, 
and Helen may be the mamma.” 

You will notice that I have not touched on phonetics; 
neither should you, during this first week. The extra time 
could be better spent in story-telling, or allowing the children 
to recite Mother Goose rhymes, which are to be of so much 
value farther on. The immediate value is in ridding them- 
selves of timidity or a feeling of self-consciousness. 

Let this day’s lesson be short in order to give more time 
to these little recitations. 
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A Project in History Methods 


Mary B. Pratt 


S 
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A Mediaeval Castle 


N discussing the background of American history in the 
history methods class, we finally came to the subject 
of feudalism. This is, of course, a very old and not a 

particularly important phase of history. Nevertheless it 
has a practical significance and a certain romantic charm 
which makes it, after all, worth while as a history project. 

The practical significance lies in the study of feudalism 
as a destructive force and as a non-ethical form of 
government. Its characteristics should be avoided in the 
desire to build up a good democracy. The caste system in 
any of its applications does not provide for equal oppor- 
tunity, and we know that any form of government which 
neglects this provision is not consistent with our present-day 
ideals. Unfortunately the feudalistic temperament still 
exists, but as a specific form of government it died a death 
of defeat long years ago. 

The romantic charm which existed in feudalism came 
through the life of the people in the castle. The games 
and the sports indulged in by both the men and the women 
inside and outside of the castle have always been an inter- 
esting topic in history with students in the methods classes 
and with children in the grades. And still more romantic 
and more interesting than any other phase of feudalistic 
life in the castles is the study of the conferring of knight- 
hood. Every student of history is thrilled with the stories 
of the knight. King Arthur is the beloved hero who stimu- 
lates ideals of chivalry and makes a setting for effective 
and dramatic play at home and at school. The character 
of the knight may well be a constructive influence to-day 
in helping to build up citizens who will be co-operative in 
developing the right ideals of freedom and who will stimu- 
late in our boys and young men an appreciation of gentle 
manners and loyalty and courtesy toward women. 

In the history methods class possible projects are always 
suggested, discussed and planned, and in many cases 
worked out. The accompanying picture shows a medieval 
castle. It represents the concrete part of a project’ which 
was organized to illustrate life in the middle ages. It was 
a group project worked out by six students and proved to 
be an effective stimulus for history projects in the grades. 


t» Normal School, Worcester, Mass. 


The castle was constructed in a sand-box and the parts of 
the castle represented were: 


1 The palisades. 

2 The moat. 

The castle wall. 

The fortified gateway. 

The watch tower. 

The inner and outer courtyards. 

The general appearance of the castle itself. 
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The material used was heavy brown Kraft paper. It was 
folded and cut to give the appearance of a thick stone 
wall with an uneven top. The paper was colored with 
gray crayon to represent stone, and the stones were out- 
lined with white crayon. The wall was made in five 
sections and joined by means of watch towers made from 
the same kind of paper and colored in the same way. 
Small holes were cut in these towers to represent loop holes 
through which missiles were hurled. The palisade was 
made by placing garden tallies close together in the sand. 
The moat is simply a trench in the sand-box, and the draw- 
bridge spans the moat directly opposite the gateways. 

In working out a group project in the history methods 
class, a chairman is always necessary. We were indebted 
to Miss Priscilla E. Lantz, whose work as chairman in this 
project was most successful, and whose explanation after- 
ward of how the castle was constructed was most specific 
and satisfactory. 





Outdoor Play 


Hiram E. Greiner, New York 
(See cover illustration) 


The healthful play outdoors is far better than inside 
work. Incidentally this affords an opportunity for first- 
hand nature study. There are approximately eighty-five 
kindergartens in Buffalo, N. Y. Miss Mary E. Watkins 
is Supervisor of Kindergartens in Buffalo, N. Y. The 
teachers shown in the illustration are Misses Mildred Eaton 
and Cora Hallett. 
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Pupil Project Studies [| 


Blanche Bulifant McFarland, Colorado 


Ice 


I Initiating the Project 


It was a warm day, but the milk for the children’s lunch 
at the mid-morning and mid-afternoon recesses came to 
them ice-cold. This was much appreciated, and called 
forth so much comment that it was easy for the teacher 
to direct attention to uses of ice, to the making of ice, 
and so to a detailed study of the ice-plant. 


II Procedure 


The study was developed, in the main, in accordance with 
the” following plan. 


Introductory Study 


1 Ice as a luxury. 
2 Ice as a necessity. 
a In the home. 
b In packing houses, etc. 
c In transportation—by rail; on the water. 
d In cases of illness. 
(1) For the lowering of the patient’s temperature. 
(2) In certain operations. 
(3) Various purposes in connection with hospital and 
home nursing. 
3 Kinds of ice. 
a Natural. 
b Artificial. 


A Visit to the Ice Plant 


Very few of the pupils had any real idea of how ice is 
made, or anything as to the details of the business. So, 
in order that the remainder of the study might have the 
advantage of a more intelligent basis of understanding, 
and to add zest to the work, preparations for a visit to 
the ice plant were made early in the study. 

F..Committees of pupils were made responsible for the 
following things: 


The history of the making of ice in our city. 

The personnel of the company operating the plant. 
The building itself. 

The making of the ice. 

The storing of the ice. 

The delivering of the ice to the consumers. 
Related details of especial interest. 


SID OP Ode 


Each committee was to get all possible information as 
to the topic assigned, by inquiry, by observation, by reading. 
At the appointed time the class as a whole visited the plant. 

The next three days were spent in oral reports given by 
the committees. During the reports given by the first six 
committees, the pupils. of the seventh committee listened 
carefully with a view to adding to the details. At the con- 
clusion of the reports of the entire six committees, Commit- 
tee Seven was again called upon and added some very 
interesting facts which had not seemed to belong immedi- 
ately under either of the six topics. 

On the next day each committee brought to class a 
written report covering the assigned topic. These reports, 
with some reorganization so as to include the interesting 
facts and to make a more natural and interesting 
account, made the class report. 


The report herewith given was written by the pupils of 
Grade III, Lincoln School; teacher, Miss Bish. 


Our Ice Plant 


When this part of the country was first settled, the people 
had no way to keep their provisions from spoiling. So they 
had to fix a way to store ice in the winter for use when 
summer came. Their way of doing this was to make ice- 
houses. A large square hole, about ten or fifteen feet, was 
dug, and straw was put in the bottom of this hole. In the 
winter they would fill this hole with ice cut from nearby 
rivers or ponds. Straw was put between each layer of ice, 
and then straw and corn fodder were packed thickly on top. 
A shingled roof, coming down to the ground on each side, 
was built over the hole. In one end of the roof a door was 
made, so that ice could be gotten out of the hole. There 
are some of these old ice-houses still to be seen in and 
around Rocky Ford. However, most of us have ice in 
our homes in refrigerators now to keep food from spoiling. 

In large cities ice is very necessary to keep food fresh 
for the many hungry people who must be fed. Ice is very 
necessary for doctors. Doctors use ice in certain kinds of 
operations. It is also used to reduce high temperatures. 
A piece of ice is put in the patient’s mouth, or an ice bag 
is put on the forehead to reduce fever. Ice is very valuable 
for shipping fruits and meats all over the country. Around 
Rocky Ford ice is used in the shipping of cantaloupes and 
honey dews. 

Our ice is made by the Polar Ice and Cold Storage Com- 
pany of Rocky Ford. The plant is located at 100 South 
Tenth street. The building is made of red pressed brick 
and is forty feet by one hundred and twenty feet in size. 

The first ice plant in Rocky Ford was built in the fall of 
1905. It was owned by the Rocky Ford Ice and Mer- 
cantile Company. Its capacity was the same as the one 
we have now, being twelve tons per day. The plant was 
run as a corporation the first four or five years, then the 
corporation was dissolved and the plant run as a private 
enterprise. Mr. W. F. Althoff was the first owner. In 
the fall of 1907 he sold out to Mr. W. R. Bish, who ran the 
ice plant until September, 1919. Mr. R. T. Walker then 
purchased the plant and is the present owner. At this 
time the plant’s name became “The Polar Ice and Cold 
Storage Company.” 

On July 12, 1919, the ice plant caught on fire and burned 
to the ground. In just one month it was rebuilt and ready 
to operate again. This time a brick, fire-proof structure 
was built in place of the wooden one. After the fire, nearly 
all new equipment was put in, except the ice engine and 
boilers. Mr. Bish had installed a new Frick engine in 1912, 
and it is still in excellent condition. 

We learned many things when we went through the plant. 

One thing that impresses us is that manufactured ice is 
very pure. No chemical is ever put in the water. All 
pipes and tanks through which the water passes are lined, 
so that the ice cannot taste of the pipes. The water is 
first boiled and allowed to settle. Then the water is dis- 
tilled. By “distilled” we mean that the water is boiled 
until it turns to steam and then left to cool so that it will 
go back to water. Then the water is boiled a third time, 
and run through three different kinds of filters. After the 
water has gone through this process, it is called “distlled” 
water. 

The freezing room is the most interesting room in the 
whole ice plant. On the floor of this room there are a 
number of rows of removable lids. Underneath, and fitting 
these lids, are galvanized iron cans, which are filled with 
distilled water. The cans are 52 inches by 22 inches by 
11 inches in size, and are removable. Each can fits into a 
rack which holds the can in place. Underneath the floor, 
around the cans, are a number of tanks. These tanks are 
filled with very strong brine. Brine is water with a great 








deal?of salt in it. Through the brine tanks pipes run back 
and forth. These pipes are charged with liquified ammonia 
gas. 

When the ammonia leaves the engine room, it is liquid. 
In making its long journey through the pipes in the brine 
tank, the ammonia evaporates into a gas. As the ammonia 
evaporates into a gas it absorbs much heat from the brine 
solution around the pipes. When it has drawn all the heat 
out of the brine, it freezes the distilled water in the cans 
below and changes it into ice. Each can contains 400 
pounds of distilled water. The cakes of ice weigh 400 
pounds. It takes 48 hours for the water to change to ice. 

After a can of distilled water has been frozen into ice, 
a traveling hydraulic hoist lifts the cans one at a time from 
the brine water. The hoist can be moved from one end of 
the room to the other. It has a heavy rope or chain with 
a hook on the end of it that is unrolled and then rolled up 
again to lift the cans of ice out of the brine. When the 
hoist has lifted out a can of ice it travels forward and drops 
into a well of hot water. This loosens the ice from the can. 
The ice is next lifted from the hot water and overturned. 
A steaming cake of ice slips out and is shoved down a chute. 
From the chute it goes through a trap-door and into the 
storage-room. 

The ceiling of the storage-room is lined with pipes. 
These pipes contain ammonia gas, which draws all the heat 
in the room inside of the pipes. They send out cold air. 
The cold air coming from the pipes and the moisture of the 
room, covered the pipes with a layer of ice and snow. 
The pipes are put on the ceiling because warm air rises and 
cold air comes down. The ice is packed in neat rows or 
layers. The inner store-room is used in early spring to 
pack ice in for the heavy summer demands. In the main 
store-room ice is kept for supplying everyday needs. There 
are also store-rooms in which no ice is kept. These rooms 
are used for meat and fruit packing. The Rocky Ford Ice 
Plant has three such rooms. 

The output of the Rocky Ford Ice Plant is 12 tons or 
60 cakes of ice every 24 hours. 

One delivery of ice is made every day in the residence 
section of the town. Two trucks are used—one for the 
part of town north of the railroad track, and the other for 
the part south of it. On Main Street ice is delivered when- 
ever it is needed. 

The Rocky Ford Ice Plant not only supplies Rocky Ford, 
but helps to supply Ordway and Manzanola. During the 
heat of the summer from 60 to 90 cakes of ice are sold 
each day. This plant gives employment to five or six 
men during the busy season. 


Natural Ice 


1 Experiments 


a Place a pan or dish containing water to the depth 
of about one-half inch outside the window on a very cold 
day. Beside it place a similar vessel containing water to 
the depth of two inches. Observe them from time to time 
as ice forms. Try this experiment on a calm day; on a 
windy day. 

6b Take two bowls of water. Into each put an equal 
amount of ice; let stand; test temperature with a ther- 
mometer, making several readings. Now, into one bowl 
stir some salt; let stand; take thermometer readings of the 
temperature of each mixture. To the salty mixture, add 
more salt; let stand; again take temperature of each mix- 
ture. What does the experiment teach you? 

c Fill a small bottle with fresh water; put the cork 
in tightly. Place the bottle in the salty mixture obtained 
in 6; let stand. What happens? 

d Try a similar experiment, placing the bottle of 
water in bowl of fresh water and ice. 

e Instead of water, put milk in a bottle, place in the 
ice mixture and see what happens? 


2 Formation—What is the difference between artificial 
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or manufactured ice and natural ice? How cold must it be 
for water to freeze? Where does ice form first—on shallow 
water or deep water? Fresh water or salt water? Ponds 
or the ocean? A quiet stream or a rushing stream? When 
the wind is blowing or when the air is still? 


3 Where and when found—On a map of our country, 
point out places where natural ice might be obtained for 
commercial purposes. What of the duration of the ice 
season? What months would cover the season? 


4 Cutting and Storing—Ice from nine to twelve inches 
thick may be cut for home uses; for shipping it should be 
twenty inches thick. The surface is scraped to rid it of 
porous ice, and squares of five feet are marked off, a groove 
three inches deep being cut by means of a plow along the 
sides of the square. These grooves are again deepened by 
an instrument something like a harrow, the five-foot squares 
are grooved into smaller squares, and then saws complete 
the work. The store-houses into which these blocks of ice 
are put are double-walled. Some store-houses hold thou- 
sands of tons of ice. 


The Shipping of Ice 


1 It is interesting to know that a Boston merchant waS 
the first person to think of trading in ice. This was 
in 1805. How many years ago was that? For a long time 
America exported more ice than any other country of the 
world. To what parts of the world do you think they 
would ship ice? The people of China, India, and the West 
Indies were among our best customers. Find these places 
on the map. 


2 How do you suppose the ice was shipped? Perhaps 
we may be able to see a box car loaded with ice some time. 


3 Why is it unnecessary now to ship ice long distances? 


The Consumption of Ice 


What places in our country would need}great quantities 
of ice? Perhaps we can learn how much New York City 
uses. 


— 
— 
— 


Some Related Studies 


Temperature studies. 

The use of the thermometer. 

The refrigerator. 

Refrigerator cars, for the shipping of fruits, etc. 
How ice cream is made. Visit an ice cream factory. 
Refrigeration by means of a cooling process. 
Hygienic considerations of ice, ice drinks, etc. 
Safety-first rules for skating. 


ONO r WN 





A Day 


T’ll tell you how the sun rose— 

A ribbon at a time. 

The steeples swam in amethyst, 

The news like squirrels ran. 

The hills untied their bonnets, 

The bobolinks began, 

Then said I softly to myself 
“That must have been the sun!” 

And how he set J] know not, 

There seemed a purple stile, 

Which little yellow boys and girls 
Were climbing all the while. 

Till when they reached the other side, 
A dominie in gray 

Put gently up the evening bars, 

And led the flock away. 

—Emily Dickinson 
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A Project in Correlation 


Presented by the Teachers in Mason Observation School, Akron, Ohio 


Collected and Arranged by Annie L. MacKinnon 
(Book rights reserved) 


Story 


“The Bremen Band,” found in “Free and Treadwell 
First Reader.” 


Grade 
2B—Advanced Section—Section 4. 


F The Project passed to its completion through the Special Activities 
andiHome Room subjects in the order herein presented. 


ee ee ee ee Instructor—Ann Hart 
(First time for technical reading lesson.) 

Literature Room ....... Instructor—Annie L. MacKinnon 
(Story told and dramatized.) 

Science Room .......... Instructor—Marjorie Davidson 
(Study of animals found in the story.) 
SR 6 Stavieo edna nuns Instructor—Laura Naumer 
(First time for a study of the musical instruments.) 
OO eS Instructor—Florence Firick 
(Study of variants of the story.) 

PN TE catnccenssecconns Instructor—Clara Eckert 
(Animals in plastico, paper cut-outs for language. 
Sand-table and pasteboard houses.) 


PU I 6 kai dee cecnecs Instructor—Clara Eckert 
(Song of the Robbers.) 

GI abc wcccscsscceseesns Instructor—Mrs. Bevere 
(Dance Grotesque.) 

pe rere Instructor—Harvey Hummel 
(Beaver board house and fireplace.) 

ND I i.csecccccnecenernsuen Instructor—Ann Hart 
(Second time for language work.) 

ROIs éccaxencns ecco Instructor—Laura Naumer 


(Second time for final presentation. Darmatization 
with stage setting.) 


The story of “The Bremen Band” was read by the 
children from their readers in the Home Room, the develop- 
ment of which lesson is suggested in the following outline 
by Miss Hart. 

The arrangement in the reader is in dialogue and is very 
simple, giving, as it were, merely a skeleton of the real 
story. Atmosphere and individuality are lacking, and 
while the words are simple (which fact is to be commended), 
literary style and personality are wanting. 


Outline of Reading Lesson in the Home Room 


1 Teacher’s Preparation 
a Establish a central thought 
1 Kindness to animals 
b Aim: To develop power of class to express the emotion 
of fright and pleading. 
II Preparation of pupil ,; 
a Anticipate new concepts by means of pictur 
1 Donkey (See pictures 1, 2, 3, 4, 5) 
2 Grandfather Hound 
3 Old Whiskers 
4 Red Cock 
5 Bremen 
- ® Arouse interest by 
Talking about the farm 
What animals live on the farm? 
How do the animals help the farmer? 
How should he treat them? 
Do you think the donkey in this story looks happy? 
Find out why not? 

Similar questions are asked throughout the lesson. 
When the lesson has been finished, ask if they 
‘think the animals were treated kindly? Why not? 
In this way the central thought may be developed. 

III Review 
a Unite each part read to the whole 

1 Why was this donkey. going to Bremen? 


oor ON 


2 Who said, “Good morning, Old Whiskers? Why 
are you so sad to-day?”’ 
3 Show how the dog looked when the donkey and the 
cat came by. 
Where did each animal sleep? 
Who saw the light first? 
What did they do? 
What happened when the robbers came back? 
6 For enunciation select a sentence that will express fear. 
“Let me out! let me out! 
An old goblin is scratching me!” 
IV Final Reading 
a Select children for different characters and read the 


story. 


NOP 


Continuation of Work in the Literature Room 


A group of 2B children asked permission to play “The 
Bremen Band” they had read in their Home Room before 
the literature teacher. It is not advisable that time be 
taken in literature for presentation of any dramatization 
other than that projected there, so the literature teacher 
suggested that they dramatize the story in the auditorium. 

As an experiment, however, it was planned that an adap- 
tation of the old variants of this story be arranged and told 
to this same section as the basis of a project in correlation. 

In the adaptation which follows an attempt has been made 
to retain some of the freshness of style and form that is 
typical of most worth-while folk literature. The following 
variants and source stories have been consulted and drawn 
upon for the version here offered. 


“The Traveling Musicians” —Household Tales—Gr:mm 

“The Musicians of Bremen”—Tales of Laughter — 
Wiggin and Smith 

“The Street Musicians” —Teachers’ Story Tellers’ Book— 
O’Grady and Throop (A modern version) 

“Billy Bobtail”— The Kindergarten Story Book — Hoxie 
(A modern version) 


This work was done entirely by the literature teacher, 
the children not seeing any of the above stories. These 
stories, however, were read to them afterward in the 
library. (See Library Report.) 


The Story as Told in the Literature Room 


The Musicians of Bremen 


A donkey who for a great many years had carried sacks 
to the mill for his master became so weak from old age that 
every day he was more and more unfit for work. So the 
master began to consider how much he could make from 
the donkey’s skin, but the donkey, seeing that no good 
wind was blowing, ran away along the road to Bremen Town. 
There he had often heard the street band play. 

“T can make music as well as they,” said the donkey. 
“T will be a town musician and play the kettle-drums.”’ 

He had gone but a little way when he came upon an old 
hound stretched out by the roadside and panting for breath, 
as if tired from running. 

“Why are you panting so, friend?”” asked the donkey. 

“Alas and alack!” howled the hound; “every day I 
grow weaker and weaker. I cannot go any more to the 
hunt and my master has ordered that I be killed. So I have 
run away, but how I am to earn a living, I am sure I do not 
know.” 

“Come with me,” invited the donkey. “I am going to 
Bremen Town to be a musician. We can easily earn a 
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living by music.€ You shall play the flute and I’ll play the 
kettlc-drums.’ 

So the two jogged on and not long after they met a cat, 
sitting in the middle of the road with a face as dismal as 
three rainy Sundays. 

“Now what has happened to you, Old Whiskers?” 
questioned the donkey. 

“How can I be happy when I am in fear for my life?” 
wailed the cat. “I am getting old. My teeth are only 
stumps. I cannot catch mice any longer, and I like to lie 
by the fire and purr. But when I found they were going 
to drown me, away I ran as fast as my legs could carry me. 
But how can I earn my living?” 

“Go with us to Bremen Town,” urged the donkey. 
You often give night concerts, so you can be a musician.” 

“With all my heart,” agreed the cat, and walked on with 
them. 

After traveling a long distance, the three came to a farm- 
yard and on the gate perched a cock, crowing with all his 
might. 

“Why are you crowing so loud and making such a fuss?” 
inquired the donkey. 

“T will tell you,” replied the cock. “I heard the cook 
say that there is company coming on Sunday and she will 
want me to put in the soup. Soon my head will come off, 
and I am crowing with a full throat as long as I can.” 

“Listen, Red Comb!” said the donkey. “Would you 
like to run away with us? We are going to Bremen Town. 
You will find something better there than to be made into 
soup. We will play in the band. You and Old Whiskers 
can sing, the hound will play the flute and I’ll beat the 
kettle-drums.” 

“That is the life for me!’’ crowed the cock, and the four 
ran along the road to Bremen Town. 

They could not reach the city in one day, however, and 
at evening they came into a forest, where they agreed to 
pass the night. 

The donkey and the dog lay down under a large tree, 
the cat crouched on one of the lower branches, and the cock 
flew to the very tip-top of the tree, where he felt quite safe. 
Looking all around the four quarters to see that all was 
well, the cock saw afar off a tiny light, and calling to his 
comrades told them he thought they must be near a house, 
in which a light was shining. 

“Then,” advised the donkey, “we must go on to this 
light, for no doubt we shall find there a place to rest and 
maybe food to eat.” 

So they made haste toward the spot where Red Comb 
had seen the light. The nearer they came to it, the larger 
and brighter it shone, till they saw that it came from the 
window of a small hut. The donkey, who was the tallest, 
went to the window and looked in. 

“What do you see, Gray Horse?” asked the cock. 

“What doi see? Why, a table loaded with good things 
to eat, and robbers sitting at it and having a good time.” 

“That should be our supper,” whined the hungry old 
hound. 

“Yes, yes!” groaned the donkey. 
inside.” 

Then they talked together and at last hit upon a plan 
that they thought would drive the robbers away. 

The donkey was to stand on his hind legs and place his 
forefeet on the window sill. The dog was to stand on his 
back. The cat was to stand on the dog’s shoulders, and 
the cock was to perch on the cat’s head. 

As soon as all were ready they began their music. The 
donkey brayed, the dog barked, the cat mewed and the cock 
crowed. They made such a noise that the window rattled. 

The robbers were terribly frightened and ran as fast as 
they could to the woods. The four comrades, rushing in, 
hurried to the table and ate as if they had had nothing for a 
month. When they had had enough, they put out the 
light, and each one chose a bed for the night. The donkey 
lay down on some straw in the yard; the dog stretched 
himself upon a mat behind the door; the cat curled herself 


“How I wish we were 
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up on the hearth near the warm ashes, while the cock flew 
up to a beam whic ran across the room. Weary with their 
long walk, they soon went to sleep. 

About midnight the robber captain, seeing that the light 
was out and all was quiet, said, “We need not have been 
frightened, after all,’’ and calling one of his men, sent him 
to the house to see if it was safe for them to return. 

The robber, finding everything quiet, went into the 
kitchen to light a match. Seeing the glittering, fiery eyes 
of the cat, he thought they were live coals, and held a 
match close to them that he might light it. But the cat 
spat at him and flew in his face, scratching and biting. 
This frightened the robber, and away he ran to the front 
door, but the dog sprang up and bit his leg. In the yard 
he ran against the donkey, who gave him a powerful kick, 
and the cock on the beam flapped his wings and crowed 
“Cock-a-doodle-doo!” 

The robber ran back to his chief, limping and groaning 
with pain. “O,O!” he moaned. “In that house is an old 
woman, who flew at me and scratched my face with her long 
fingers. By the door stands a man with a knife, who cut 
me in the leg. Out in the yard is a black monster who 
beat me with a great wooden club. High up on the roof 
sits a judge who cried, ‘Bring me the rascal, do.’ Let us 
run as fast and as far as we can!” 

The robbers never went back to the house, and the four 
comrades liked their home so well, that they thought no 
more of going to town to play in the band, but lived on 
happily in the little hut in the forest. And for anything I 
know, they may be living there yet. 


Without announcing the title, the above story was told 
in the literature room. Upon its completion the children 
were eager to demonstrate their recognition of it as “The 
Bremen Band” they had read from their readers. When 
asked if it were like the story they had read, they began to 
note differences: 

1 “The donkey carried sacks to the mill.” 

2 “What could the master make from the donkey’s 
skin?” (This last question carried the project into the 
Scieace Room. (See Science Report.) From this time on, 
the work was carried on simultaneously in the Literature, 
Science, and Primary Art and Music Rooms; in the 
Auditorium, Library and Gymnasium.) 

The discussion in the science room regarding what could 
be made from the donkey’s skin brought about the following 
change made by the children themselves in the dramatiza- 
tion: 

3 Master But I have to buy food for you to eat and 
straw for you to sleep on. You cost money and you don’t 
bring in any. I am going to the shoemaker now to see if 
he will buy your skin for shoes. 

The third difference noted was, “The donkey played the 
kettle-drums.” (For the presentation of kettle-drums see 
the Auditorium outline and the Library report.) 

4 “The donkey met the dog first and in the reader story 
he met the cat first.”” (The children decided to have the 
donkey meet the dog first because he was larger than the 
cat and they chose to name him Grandpa Hound.) 

In the dramatization one child who was playing the part 
of Grandpa Hound said, “How shall I earn my bones?” 
instead of “How shall I earn my living?” This pleased the 
other children so well that it was planned that Old Whiskers 
should say, “How shall I earn my milk?” and that Red 
Comb should say, “How shall I earn my corn?” 

5 “TI liked the place where it told how sorry the cat 
looked.” (That part of the story was told again, discussed 
and acted by several children. Pictures were even drawn 
upon the board.) 

6 “This story said that cats sing at night and they 
do.” (Later one child thought it would be nice for the cat 
to play the fiddle because he knew a verse about “ Hey did- 
dle, diddle, the cat and the fiddle.” So we had Old Whiskers 
play the violin and Red Comb sing high soprano.) 

7 “What kind of a throat did the rooster crow with?” 
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(This part of the story was given again. “A full throat.” 
A discussion followed and one child said, “I have seen a 
bird’s throat swell when it sings.”) 

8 “The cock flew to the top of the tree. I liked it 
where he looked north, south, east and west.” (See story— 
“He looked around the four quarters.”’) 

9 “The donkey slept on straw in the yard.” 

10 “The cat curled herself up near the warm ashes.” 

11 “The cock flew up to a beam which ran across the 
room.” 

12 “TI liked the part where the robber needed a light 
and thought the cat’s eyes were coals.” 

13 “TI liked what the robber spy said to the captain 
when he came limping back.” 

14 “TI liked the ending—‘For anything I know, they 
may be living there yet.’ ” 


In some instances it became necessary for the story teller 
to re-tell certain parts of the story that bring out these 
replies. 

The next step to take up was the dramatization of the 
story. Here was an opportunity to do some silent reading. 
Certain questions we-e written on the board for the children 
to read silently and answer orally and act. 


Suggestive Questions 

1 What animal came into the story first? (The donkey 
came into the story first.) 

2 What shall we call him? (I think we might call him 
Gray Horse.) 

3 Who came into the story next? (The donkey’s 
master came into the story next.) 
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4 Who was the third one to come into the story? (The 
old hound.) 
5 What shall we call him? 


This plan was followed until the characters, the setting, 
and the acts or scenes were established. Then questions 
were written to develop the action. 


1 Show how Gray Horse acted when he ran away. 
2 Act like Grandpa Hound. 
3 Crow like Red Comb. 


All of this took time, but the time was not wasted, for 
the child was learning concentration, attention and new 
words; his vocabulary was being enlarged and he was 
receiving training in sentence structure. His imagination 
was being organized and he was developing in initiative, 
executive ability and originality of ideas. 

This originality of ideas is apparent in the following 
examples: 


1 In Act II, after having Billy Bobtail read to them in 
the library, the child who was taking the part of the cat 
said, “I would like to creep to the window on my four soft 
cushions.” The next two speeches were arranged by the 
children following that suggestion. (See play.) 

2 The speech of the cat in Act II: “I do not sleep at 
night, so I shall curl up by the warm ashes and keep watch 
that no harm comes near.” (This was also an echo from 
Billy Bobtail.) 

(Continued on page 462) 














The Best of All 


Suste C. Pearopy *Cuas. E. Bow 


I’ve had a lot of play - things, And I'll tell you of them 
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A carriage for this dolly, So happy with my playthings 
And a cunning little bed; I never want another: 
A jump rope and a swing, I have the best of all now, 


And a dozen books, a sled. A darling baby brother. 
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A Five Months’ Course in Third Grade 
Arithmetic and Responsibility 


France Russel, Montana 


is the general impression in the third grader’s mind 

that it is entirely a matter of the teacher’s whim whether 

or not the pupil passes; his own achievement has little 

to do with the matter. Perhaps he gets this idea from his 

parents. At any rate the third grade is a good place for 

him to lose it and the arithmetic offers a fine method for 
helping him to do so. 

After reviewing the work of the previous grades for 
several days, put the forty-five combinations on the board 
and explain that they are the basis of arithmetic and that 
every woman who buys a dress or orders groceries, every 
man who builds a bridge or runs a store, in fact every one, 
must use them. 


Forty-five Combinations 


2 3 4 3 7 2 1 6 1 
+8 +1 42 +3 +1.43 +9 +2 +1 


Ask that they copy these and study them aloud at home, 
or in their spare time in school, until they can say the 
answers in forty-five seconds. Allow some of those that 
insist that they know them already, to try them. Stop 
them at the end of forty-five seconds and let each put his 
initials where he stops. 

And now the responsibility begins. Leave the com- 
binations on the board but never mention them until some 
child volunteers to try them. If he tries and fails, let him 
print his initials where he stopped and move them forward 
as he improves. If he succeeds, let him put his name in 
red chalk on some corner of the board that will not be 
erased. 

The children can be taught to tell the forty-five seconds 
on the watch (many of them can bring old watches with 
secondjhands from home) and they soon learn to time each 
other and to work on this before and after school. They 
are allowed to move their initials on each other’s timing, 
but the teacher must hear them in order to put the name 
upinred. It is good to change the order of the combinations 
several times each week or they will memorize the list of 
answers. 

And in the meantime, announce the work on which the 
month’s grade is to be based. This will vary with the 
individual class but in the high third a typical assignment 


might be: 
First Month 


I Forty-five combinations in one minute or less. 
If Multiplication of large numbers by 2, 3, 4. 
Il Shert division by 2, 3, 4. 


Then choose a little-used portion of the board and make 
a frame containing each child’s name, and the work that is 
to be accomplished. 

















Name 45 combinations Multiplication Division Child 
Time 23 4 23 4 Assisted 
{td | | 
Angove, W. 48 sec. x |x | 
Allison, K. 32 sec. x e x x |x |x | Smith, G. 








Now any child that accomplishes I, II, and III will get 
the highest mark (100, E, A, 1, whatever is used in the 
system), on his report, but if he finishes his work before 
the end of the month and cares to take as a pupil a child 
who is not getting the processes correctly, he will get a 
“Teacher’s Mark” or A or 100 on his card. 

These third graders, with very little training, make 
strict, energetic and astonishingly effective teachers. Show 
that the first thing a teacher must do is to diagnose the 
trouble. If a child can’t learn short division, it may be 
that he doesn’t understand the process, it may be that he 
doesn’t know his multiplication tables, it may be that he 
can’t subtract. Watching his mistakes will show the 
teacher his trouble; after this is corrected, the difficulty 
disappears. 

The class time should be used for explaining new processes 
or getting drill in old. Most of the work that is to be 
recorded on the grade frame is done before the tardy bell 
or in the last twenty minutes of the day, when each child 
may dod as he likes. 

If there is some empty room, or cloak-room in which a 
blackboard can be put, the children, in groups of two or 
three, love to go and work away from the schoolroom. 

Again the personal responsibility must develop. The 
teacher never hears any one who does not ask to be tested. 
If a child comes and says, “I can multiply by 3,” the teacher 
puts, perhaps, five problems on the board, sees that the 
child is not annoyed or helped, and if he accomplishes his 
work without difficulty, puts an x under the 3X table 
opposite the pupil’s name. 

If at the end of the month the pupil gets a failing-mark 
on his report, he sees that the teacher had nothing to do 
with the making of the grade, and the inquiring parent 
who comes can look at the grades and see that it is not what 
the teacher thought her child could do—he either did or 
didn’t accomplish the work assigned. 

Some time during the first month introduce the pendulum. 
It’s a marvelous producer of concentration and brain 
control. The children laugh at the explanation that being 
able to say the number you want when you want it is going 
to make you do the “right thing”’ in a difficult situation in 
auto driving, but they like it. 

The pendulum is a piece of string twenty-four inches or 
less in length, with a heavy weight tied on it. This is hung 
to swing between numbers that are written on the board. 
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As the pendulum swings to the 4 the pupil would say 
“12”; to the 2, “6”; to the 8, “24”; to the 6, “18,” and 
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so on to the end of the table. As he gains proficiency the 
center number can be changed. Even third graders become 
able to change from one table to another without preliminary 
practice. This is a fine “exhibition recitation,” since 
visitors rarely can do it themselves the first time they see 
it, and the children’s proficiency seems marvelous. As the 
children become more adept, shorten the pendulum. 

The end of the first month will ordinarily show a depress- 
ing number of failures. It isn’t until after the report cards 
have come out that it dawns on some of the pupils that 
they aren’t going to be nagged at in school to get their 
work. The teacher may “keep after” them to make them 
get their daily class work, but the responsibility for the 
monthly grade rests with the child. 

If an intelligent citizenship be the goal of education, 
perhaps the child who struggles hard to get the work 
assigned, but fails to learn short division, is more ready for 
the next grade than the child who knows the process, but 
feels no responsibility to fulfil the conditions for promotion. 

The second month’s outline will perhaps be multiplication 
and short division by 5,6 and 7. In the daily assignment, 
put on the board examples to be worked at the seats, 
and after a child has finished them let him go quietly to the 
board and make up examples of his own. If they work 
in groups of two or three, and race for a solution, the teacher 
does not have to correct these. They soon find “racing 
partners,” the slower ones group together, the speeders find 
each other. The child who can beat every one in the room 
is, of course, turned into a “teacher.” 

Demand that the 6 X and 7 X tables be gotten with the 
pendulum this month. 

For the third month the class can complete the 8 X,9 X, 
10 X and 11 X tables. Review the forty-five combina- 
tions, introduce adding columns and subtraction of large 
numbers. Teach the children to make oral problems 
involving multiplication and division. This type: 

If there are 28 children in the room and each has 4 books 
in his desk, how many books are there in the room? 

There are 7 children in the first row. If I had 38 pieces 
of paper to divide among them, how many could I give each 
one? 

The fourth month’s frame would vary with the individual 
class. Usually it should include: First, ability to multiply 
or divide with any number from 2 to 11; second, 1 page of 
satisfactory original problems; third, adding numbers in 
columns, and fourth, subtracting large numbers written in 
dollars and cents. 

A good way to make linear measure real is to have the 
children measure each other, and each learn his height in 
inches, feet and inches, and yards and inches. Then have 
them draw on the board, without measuring, an inch, a foot, 
4 foot, 4 foot, 1 yard, } yard, 3 yard, etc., and then have 
them correct their lines with a ruler. Let them estimate 
the length of their desks, books, papers, etc., and verify 
their estimates with rulers. As they change from feet 
to inches it becomes apparent that it would be much 
easier to work if they knew the 12 X table. Often some 
pupil will suggest the need of it; then introduce the 12 X 
table and the pendulum. 

After nearly a month of oral problems, written problems 
can be introduced. Have them on the board at first, so 
that the class may help eliminate such problems as: 

“Tf I am a yard-stick hi and 3 inches over, how mutch 
do I way?” 

Later the problems may be made at home or at their 
seats. 

A “room arithmetic book” evolves very easily from this 
and in order to get the highest grade for the month the 
child must contribute a page with eight good original 
problems. (Two for each of the four fundamental processes.) 

After the addition, subtraction, multiplication and 
division of numbers that have a decimal point has been 
mastered, newspaper advertisements offer an inexhaustible 
supply of problems involving money. 

It is for this buying and selling that the ordinary individ- 
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ual needs arithmetic. The children realize this and take 
the greatest interest in gaining proficiency in it. 

By the fifth month, the class has probably divided itself 
into three groups—the “teachers,” who have not only 
accomplished the work outlined, but have shown it to 
others and are therefore ready to be shown the work of the 
next grade with a view to a possible “special promotion”; 
the satisfactory pupils, and those who might about as well 
return to the 45 combinations and the 2 X table in the 
lingering hope that they may discover their weak point 
and strengthen it. 

The class work may include square and cubic measure. 
If each child cuts a square inch and a square foot of paper, 
measuring surfaces presents no difficulty. It is merely the 
number of squares required in the length multiplied by the 
number of rows of surfaces required. 

Have them make a pattern of a one-inch cube, and guess. 
how many they could put in a two-inch cube; don’t tell 
them the correct answer, but have them cut a two-inch 
cube and see that it would take two layers of four each. 
Now they are ready to guess cubical contents of various 
boxes and verify the results from the dimensions which the 
teacher givesthem. Original problems arise from this work: 

“How many inch-squares of fudge can be packed in a 
box 4 inches long, 5 inches wide, 2 inches deep?”’ etc: 

Now if the children have a few weeks’ vacation the next 
teacher may hunt in vain for vestiges of what you have 
taught. Some pupils will even look blankly at the much- 
drilled-on short division and assure her, “No, we never had 
that!” Each teacher in turn will drill on it, however, 
until it is reasonably sure that every eighth grader will 
have mastered it. 

It’s the same with the responsibility. If each teacher 
can continue to emphasize ‘‘There’s only one person who 
can educate you and that person is yourself,” we may in 
time produce pupils who realize that the teacher neither 
“fails” nor “promotes” them; that they themselves are 
chiefly concerned in whether or not they train themselves 
to hold good positions, and in whether they have kept their 
bodies fit to enjoy life. Perhaps just personal responsi- 
bility, begun in third grade arithmetic and continued in 
each higher grade, would eventually do away with the girl 
who gets up too late to eat breakfast and the boy who 
sneaks into an alley to smoke. 





Suggestions for Seat Work 
Beatrice May Lentz 


To help meet the need for interesting educational seat 
work for my first grade, I make individual picture charts. 
Upon 9” x 12” gray paper I paste small pictures which thé 
pupils cut from magazines and catalogues. Each chart 
contains about twenty pictures representing objects named 
in the primer used by the children. At the seat work 
period each child is given one of the charts and a box of 
letters. He looks at the pictures of a boy, finds “boy”’ in 
his book, and forms the word “boy” under the correspond- 
ing picture. Every day the number of words which the 
child is able to form grows larger and, since each chart is 
slightly different, the children do not readily tire of them. 

Later in the year I use the charts as an aid in teaching 
spelling. The word must be formed under the proper 
picture without the aid of a book, and each pupil takes 
pleasure in increasing the number of words which he is 
able to spell. Sometimes the pupils form sentences about 
the pictures. 

Number charts are helpful also. Upon each card are 
pasted groups of pictures, such as six apples, two dogs, etc. 
The pupil puts the number 6 with the apples, the number 2 
with the dogs, etc. If boxes of number builders are not 
available, the numbers may be cut from calendars. Al- 
though this is a simple form of seat work it is valuable 
during the first part of the year. 
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Teaching Fourth 


Grade History 


Mamie T. Johnson, Minnesota 


The life of the past is significant to us because it is the life of men, 
women and children very much like us, although in different skins 
and costumes.—Edward Yeomans 


The pioneer stories constitute the first stages of an unbroken series 
of history studies, beginning in the fourth grade and extending beyond 
the limits ot the common school. Taking up first the best early 
biographies of the home state, we advance to adjacent parts otf the 
country, north, south, east and west, until the main lines of pioneer 
life and its leading characters in the earlier history of the United 
States have been treated. . . . We think that simple, thrilling 
biographies of early pioneer life are best calculated to awaken the 
interest of younger children. They are plain and primitive, and 
withal so energetic and spirited that they correspond to a child’s 
physical and mental moods. Their heroism brings out those marks 
of prowess and courage which children so much admire. They are, 
in the main, free from the complexities and entanglements of great 
wars, and of later political and social institutions. The elements of 
personal character find for children a clear and full expression, and 
the simple experiences of pioneer struggle and danger make an in- 
deliable mark upon them. 

—McMurry—S peciat Method in History, p. 38 


The following outline of lessons in fourth grade history 
is planned to correlate with the Fourth Grade Travel 
Lessons published in PRimARY EpucarTIon, September, 1922, 
to May, 1923. In rural schools or in schools where several 
grades are under one teacher, it is suggested that two class 
periods a week be devoted to history stories and three to 
geography travel lessons. 


Lesson I 
Teacher’s Aim 


To stimulate a desire in the children to learn about the 
early history of their own community. 


Pupils’ Motive 


To give our teacher, who is a stranger here, a description 
of the way our town looked many years ago. 


Subject Matter 


Families in the town. 

Changes in town that the children remember. 
Old buildings, etc. 

Early settlers. 

Summary. 


Procedure 


(If the teacher is new in the community, this will provide 
splendid opportunities for motivating these lessons. If 
not, she may ask the children to imagine that she is a 
stranger wishing to learn all that she can about the place 
in which they live.) Boys and girls, there are a great many 
things that I should like to know about this village (or this 
district). You have lived here longer than I, so I am going 
to ask you to tell me the things that I wish to know. In 
our lessons in geography, you told me what things were 
raised here, what werk your fathers did, etc. Now 
suppose that you each tell me first, just where you live. 
Tell me what kind of house you live in; how long you have 
lived there? Which member of the class has lived here 
longest? How many have moved here from other places? 
Who can tell me the name of the family that has lived here 
the longest? Where do they live? 

Have there been any changes in this town since you have 
been here? Tell me all of the ways in which your town 
has changed since you have lived here. What new houses, 
stores, churches, etc., have been built? Can you tell me 
how the town looked before these changes were made? 

Can you point out the ol lest building in the community? 
How old is it? When and where was the first church built? 


Of what materials was it made? Is this the first school- 
house that was built? If not, what can you tell me about 
the first school? Of what was it made? How many 


‘children went to school in it? Who was the first teacher? 


Are there any elderly men or women in your town who 
can tell you stories about their early experiences here? 
Where did the first settlers in this community come from? 
Why do you suppose they settled in this place? How did 
these people come, how did they travel, over what roads 
did they come, and with what experiences did they meet 
on the way? Can you tell how the lakes, streams, hills, 
etc., about here got their names? How did the first settlers 
in this neighborhood earn their living? 


Summary 


You have told me many interesting things about your 
community. How many in the class learned something 
through the discussion about the early life of the town that 
you did not know before? Tell me what things you 
learned. 

There were many questions, however, that I asked you, 
which you did not know. Is there any way in which you 
can find out the answers so that you may tell me in your 
next lesson? 


Assignment 


Suppose that you copy those questions in your note- 
book so that you will not forget what they are. Ask your 
parents or grandparents, if they are living here, to tell you 
all that they can about the early days. Perhaps there will 
be many questions that they cannot answer for you. Ask 
them to find out if there are any old books, newspapers, 
pictures, letters, etc., relating to the history of the com- 
munity that may be borrowed for our use at school. Some- 
one suggested that we might ask the oldest settlers to 
answer these questions for you. That is a splendid idea, 
but I think if we all asked, it might be rather annoying to 
them. So suppose we appoint a committee to go and write 
down the things that they tell us. Perhaps we can arrange 
to have someone come to the schoolhouse and tell us all 
about the early life and experiences in this town. (This 
should all be previously arranged for by the teacher.) 


Lesson II 
Teacher’s Aim 


To further stimulate pupils’ interest in finding out all 
they can about the early life of the community. 


Pupils’ Motive 


To tell the teacher all of the interesting things connected 
with the early history of the town. 


Subject Matter 

Discussion of questions assigned in connection with map 
of town. 

Indians. 

Natural scenery. 

Summary. 


Procedure 


How many of the members of the class learned something 
more to tell me about the early life in this town? Suppose 
that you each step to the blackboard and locate on the 
map there the buildings, roads, etc., that you are describing. 
Then show me how the map of the town in those days 
differed from the one we have on the board. Read the 
list of questions that you were to find answers for. (Spend 
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some time in discussing the answers to these questions. 
Endeavor to have the children visualize the town as it was 
at the beginning.) 

What tribes of Indians formerly inhabited the site of 
our town? Do you find any evidences or traces of them 
still remaining? Are there any Indian names still used in 
connection with hills, creeks, etc.? Are there any of the 
older people in the town who can tell you stories about 
their experiences with the Indians? What can you learn 
about the habits and characteristics of the Indians that 
inhabited this section of the country? 

Have there been any changes in the natural features, 
such as hills, streams, woods, etc., about the town? Is 
there anything to show that this region was once heavily 
forested? Describe the location of this village as you think 
it must have looked in the early days. Use the blackboard 
map freely in your description. 


Summary 


Mention some of the questions that were asked to-day 
that you were unable to answer. Copy them into your 
note-books. Tell me how you mean to go about finding 
the answers to these questions. In our next lesson, we 
shall show on the sand-table just how our village and 
neighborhood looked in the early days. If the houses were 
made of logs, you will need to bring some small round 
sticks with which to construct them. If there were forests 
and woods all about, you will need to bring small twigs, 
branches, etc., to represent them. What other things will 
you need? How will you show the way in which the 
Indians lived? In what way can you represent the early 
settlers and the Indians? If you use small dolls or paper 
dolls, how will you dress them? 


Lesson III 
Teacher’s Aim 


To lead the children by means of such aids as pictures, 
maps, sand-table construction, etc., to visualize the early 
life of the community. 


Pupils’ Motive 
To show our teacher by working it out on the sand-table 
just how our village looked in the early days. 


Subject Matter 
Maps. 
Pictures. 
Indian dolls. 
Old settler dolls. 
Models of early houses, mills, churches, etc. 
Trees, etc. 


Procedure 


In order to get the most out of this lesson, the teacher 
should direct the work, assisted, if. possible, by one of the 
earlier settlers in the community who can describe things 
in an interesting way to the children. 

The early village in miniature should be platted out on 
the sand-table. Old buildings, streets, bridges, etc., should 
be located as accurately as possible. Streams, woods, 
lakes, nearby Indian encampments, etc., should be graphi- 
cally represented. If possible, an exhibit of furniture, old 
clothes, books, letters, fire-arms, cooking utensils, etc., 
which have historical significance, may be arranged to 
accompany the sand-table representation. If rightly 
carried out, this plan may develop into a most valuable 
project. This may require considerable time. The hand- 
work should all be done outside of the class. One class 
period may be devoted to the discussion of the sand-table 
project. 


Lesson IV 
Teacher’s Aim 


To lead the children to think through some of the prob- 
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lems presented |to the 2arly leaders or local heroes of the 
community. 


Pupils’ Motive 
(This must be stated in terms of the local story. Such as, 


“To play that we are helping -—— to build a village 
here,” etc.) 





Subject Matter 


Stories of early leaders or local heroes. (Information 
concerning such stories may be gotten from early settlers 
in the community, from old copies of local papers, from 
books, newspaper accounts, etc., from state or county 
historical associations.) 


Procedure 


The following statements taken from McMurry’s “Special 
Method in History” will show the general procedure in 
handling such stories: 


The chance to solve problems presented in oral history lessons 
opens up an interesting field both for teachers and children. History 
stories are full of problems which may stimulate the thinking power, 
if got before the pupil in their true bearings. Stories of adventure 
and heroic enterprise, such as the pioneer biographies, bring the actors 
into the presence of difficulties and dangers which they must have the 
inventive wit to circumvent or master. . . . The emergencies in 
which such men were placed, and out of which they rescued them- 
selves, furnish choice opportunities to the best oral instruction. 

In problems of this sort, it is evidently the business ot the teacher 
to make unmistakably clear to the children the conditions, that is, 
the environing difficulties which beset the men. The great thing at 
first is to get the facts which lead up to such an emergency and to have 
them clearly imaged in the minds of the children. 

The pioneer heroes were face to face with simple, crude situations 
which a child can grasp. For young children, therefore. just beginning 
history, they are strikingly interesting and appropriate. 





Games that Teach 
Sarah M. Elliott 


Just what is generally meant by the term “games,” as 
used in a primary school? Physical activity is the usual 
quick reply. On second thought that reply is often amended 
in some such manner as: Very little physical activity is 
purely that; all games have a mental accomplishment; 
children can’t act without thinking. As a matter of fact 
when a teacher says with a bright voice in a bright manner 
about mid-morning, “Would you like to play a game?” 
the school automatically thinks in terms of a circle or 
group, and in schools where organized “games” are a part 
of the daily program, reacts to that end at once. No think- 
ing teacher belittles group work. Many of the tasks of 
the primary school can be done in no other way. But 
does all the relaxing activity need to follow that plan? 

Striving to escape from this automatic response which 
permits of so much imitation and allows for so little in- 
dividual expression, I have evolved a few games that teach 
and which signal to the individual mind for a response. 

(1) The first one is used for classifying foods into such 
groups as vegetables, fruits, cereals, nuts, grains, spices, 
etc.; (2) naming varieties of flowers; (3) naming toys. 
This is the procedure: 


Teacher I met a little girl with a basket. 
School What has she in it? 
Teacher A fruit. (Cereal, vegetable.) 


Answers are individual and at first are mere guesses 
both amazing and amusing. What a fine chance to put 
“macaroni” in its proper place for a little boy who loves 
it and who recklessly names it for fruit and vegetable alike. 
Beans are no longer merely beans, but become possessed of 
infinite variety. Strange fruits and vegetables become 
familiar, and pictures are used to illuminate the unheard-of 
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and less-used ones. As for cereals, is that word in common 
use among children who should know it intimately? Why 
not learn it and teach them in this manner? Some fine 
distinctions are called into play in correctly placing 
tomatoes and rhubarb. 

A variation of the game may be used later when the 
children have some knowledge of spelling and of the 
sounds of initial letters. For instance, instead of the 
teacher replying “A fruit,” she may say, “Something be- 
ginning with B” (or its sound). This form is interesting. 
This game has proved to be highly enjoyable, and has been 
productive of good working results, as was shown when it 
came to the selecting, grouping and labeling of miscellaneous 
pictures for food and health posters. The game may be 
placed in the hands of the school with a guiding word from 
the teacher to insure accuracy. Flowers and toys may be 
used in a similar way. 

In the second game the teacher thinks of an animal, a 
familiar one at first, and the children ask questions like 
the following, anticipating the answer: 


1 Where does it live? 
2 What does it eat? 
? Can it walk (fly, swim, etc.)? 
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4 What color is it? 
5 How big is it? 
6 With what is it covered? 


No guess without previous questioning is allowed and no 
questions may be repeated. 

The third game is somewhat more difficult, connects up 
in a measure with reading, and is a modified form of an 
intelligence test. Procedure: Teacher displays a card 
bearing a word and a child gives its opposite vocally. We 
call it matching words. For example: A card:says “In,” 
the answer is “Out.” Card says, “Up,” answer is “ Down.” 
It is a daily surprise to see what first grade children can do 
in this line of work. They, too, can contribute words to the 
list used. Another plan used is to give one set of cards to 
half the school, the opposite set to the other half, and let 
them pair off silently. Winners are allowed to work on 
any cards remaining unmatched. The cards are made with 
rubber stamps on cardboard of two differing colors. 

These games are social and instructive, sharpen the wits 
and do not increase physical tension. On the other hand, 
they refresh and invigorate, and can be used at any time 
during the day. 


Hand Work for Grade One 


A Hollyhock Garden 


E. Maude Bradley, Massachusetts 


ET the small people just commencing school help make 

a hollyhock garden on the blackboard for their first 

drawing lessons this fall. They may all have a share 
in making this garden grow, since the poorer cuttings, if 
skillfully utilized, do not mar the effect. 

The pickets for the fence should be made first. Practice 
in holding the ruler and drawing a line against it should 
be continued until] this can be reasonably well done. Next, 
have them place the ruler with the lower edge even with 
the long side of 6” by 9” paper, and draw a line against 
upper edge of ruler; slip ruler upward on paper until the 
line just made can be seen under the lower edge and draw 
another line against upper edge; continue to do this until 
the paper is ruled with parallel lines as far apart as the 
width of the ruler used. With scissors cut on these lines 
and carefully point one end of each strip. Select those 
well pointed and of the same width for the fence, using the 
others for the horizontal bars near upper and lower edges. 

Trace and let the children cut a number of circles, so 
that they may become familiar with the form. Pass out 
two-inch and three-inch squares and let them carefully 
round the corners to make circles. Color these like holly- 
hock blossoms, making a small yellow center on each, 
then coloring with the crayons from the edge of the circle 
in toward the center, turning the paper constantly, so that 
all the lines radiate. Red, white, pink, yellow, pale 
orange, delicate lavender and very dark red comprise the 
range of colors. Make the latter by using black crayon 
first, coloring the circle dark gray, then covering well with 
crayon. 

I had thought that the white flowers with a delicate ring 
of color were too difficult for them to undertake, but a little 
child made some lovely ones, quite on his own initiative, 
one day. 

On the blackboard arrange the fence, first pasting on the 
two horizontal strips, and then the pickets, placing them 
either closer or farther apart than their own width. With 
colored chalk sketch the hollyhock stalks, making them 
different heights (the tallest at least three times as tall 
as the fence, measured from root to tip) and being careful 
to secure variety in spacing. Paste the flowers upon them, 


using those of the same color on the same stems, and 
placing the smaller toward the upper part. Those of 
elliptical shape, of which you are certain to get quite a 
number, will do very nicely for the flowers seen at an angle. 
Sketch in the buds and leaves, some covering part of the 
stem. Make a few tufts of grass in front of the fence. 
Many other more elaborate arrangements are possible, if 
desired. 





The Old Garden 


Stella L. Bradley, Massachusetts 


I love the dear old garden, 
My mother’s garden, too, 

Where all the flowers come each day 
To greet us bright and true. 


The sweet old-fashioned flowers I see, 
I love them best of all, 

The larkspur by the door-step 
And the hollyhocks so tall. 


The jessamine on the trellised gate, 
And marigolds so bright, 

All standing there right in a row 
In evening’s purple light. 


I can see the butterflies 
And hear the drone of bees, 

As round about the paths I roamed 
To find the sweet heart’s ease. 


This garden in its tangle bright 
Is sweet and fair to see, 

And mother there with bonnet on 
Is ever dear to me. 


I fain would leave my city home 
To reach this spot so dear, 

For dusty street and gilded dome 
Have failed to bring me cheer. 
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I Selection 


Common interests and activities of school, home and 
neighborhood. 


II Aim 


Train pupils to express themselves freely in complete 
sentences so as to comprehend the sentence as unit of 
expression in fourth grade, increasing emphasis being 
laid upon correctness. 


III Suggestions on Method 


1 Arouse interest—get voluntary contributions. 

2 Announce topic ahead so it may be discussed at 
home or among themselves first. 

3 Praise and encourage efforts so that the backward 
child will try again. 

4 Teacher keeps herself in background—only directs 
thought and enlivens interest. Correction of errors in- 
cidental so as not to destroy spontaneity. 


IV Suggested List of Topics 

This suggested list of topics for the informal talks once a 
week contains a range and variety of activities in the 
experience of all children. 


Activities or Centers 


of Interest Informal Talk Topics 


September My Happiest Vacation Day 
1 Vacation A Visit to the Seashore 
A Visit to the Country 
Having Good Times at Home 
2 Pets My Pet 
Tricks I Taught My Dog 
Our Canary Bird 
My Cat’s Habits 
3 Feelings My Strange Dream 
A Sad Experience 
October How I Help Mother 
1 Home Our Victrola 
2 Special Days The Columbus Day Parade 


The Columbus Day Celebrations 
3 Street Experience The Ragman 
The Organ-grinder 
4 Special Days The Hallowe’en Party 
What Not to Do on Hallowe’en 
Some Funny Costumes I Saw 


November 
1 Nature The Nutting Trip 
Picking Chestnuts 
The Country in November 
2 School Fire Drill 
A Visit to the Office 
3 Trips A Car Ride 
My First Ride on a Train 
My First Auto Ride 
4 Holidays Decorating the Thanksgiving 


Table 
Helping Others to have a 
Pleasant Thanksgiving 
Things We are Thankful for 
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The Informal Talk in Oral English 


Anna M. Rosenberg, Pennsylvania 


December 
1 Nature 


2 School 


3 Games 


4 Holidays 


January 
1 Holiday 


2 Home Studies 


3 Toys and Games 


4 Safety-First 


February 
1 Feelings 


2 Home 


3 Thrift 


4 Home 


March 
1 Street Experience 


2 Nature 
3. Thrift 
4 Holidays 


April 
1 Games 


2 Nature 


The First Snow 
The Fun in Sledding 
Making a Snow-man 


If I Were the Teacher 
What I Like to Do Best in 
School 


Winter or Indoor Games 
Playing School 
Playing House 
Making a Dress for My Doll 
Teaching My Dog a Trick 


Christmas at Our Home 

Buying Mother a Present 

How I Earn My Christmas 
Money 


How I Spent the Christmas 
Holidays 

New Year Resolutions 

The Present I Like the Best 


Learning to Play the Piano 
My Violin Lessons 
Mother Teaches Me to Bake 


My New Games 
Dolls I Have Loved and Lost 
My Mechanical Toy 


Accidents I have Seen that Could 
be Avoided 
Some Safety-First Rules 


An Act of Courage 
Watching the Race 


Taking Care of the Baby 
Helping in the Store 
My Share of the Housework 


Earning Money 
Running Errands 
Saving for Something 


How We Spend Our Evenings 
When Father Comes Home from 
Work 


A Narrow Escape 
A Runaway 
The Collision 


Signs of Spring 
What the Wind Does 


- The First Money I Ever Earned 


Selling Papers 


Dyeing Eggs 
Fixing an Easter Basket 


How I Learned to Skate 
Playing Ball 
Blindman’s Buff 


Birds 
Nest Building 
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3 Trips A Trip to a Department Store 
Buying My New Hat and New 

Suit 


A False Alarm 
Going to the Fire 


4 Street Experience 


May Fair Play 
1 Feelings Working Together 
Helping Each Other 
2 Clean up The Fun of House Cleaning 
Selling Old Paper, Rags, Iron 
Fire Prevention 
3 Trips A Trip to the Park 


Our Visit to the Zoo 
A Trip on the River 
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An Old Soldier 
How to Celebrate Memorial Day 


4 Special Days 


June Signs of Summer 
1 Nature Picking Flowers 
Working in the Garden 
2 Feelings When I Had the Measles 


Sitting in a Dentist’s Chair 


3 Street Experience A Funny Peddler 


The Playground 


4 Vacation Planning a Trip 
What I Would Like to Do This 


Summer 
Our Summer Plans 


Starting Right 


Annebelle R. Bucknam 


Keep striving: the winners are those who have striven 
And fought for the prize that no idler has won; 

To the hands of the steadfast alone it is given, 
And betore it is gained there is work to be done. 


Keep climbing: the earnest and steadfast have scaled 
The height where the pathway was rough to the feet; 
But the faint-hearted faltered, and faltering, failed 
And sank down by the wayside in helpless defeat. 


Keep hoping: the clouds hide the sun for a time, 
But sooner or later they scatter and flee, 
And the path glows like gold to the toifers who climb 
To the heights where men look over landscape and sea. 


Keep onward—right on, till the prize is attained, 
Front the future with courage, and obstacles fall. 
By those, and those only, the victory’s gained 
Who keep faith in themselves and in God over all. 
—Eben E. Rexford 


As we start the new school year let us hold these four 
“keeps” strongly before us—keep striving, keep climbing, 
keep hoping, keep onward. 

Many of the smaller children have older brothers who 
belong to the Boy Scouts and sisters who are members of 
Camp Fire Girls Chapters. So they are somewhat familiar 
with some of the more prominent activities of these organiza- 
tions. Many of the children have been away through the 
summer in camps or at the seashore and are not only glad, 
but anxious, to tell about and re-live their experiences. 

After much discussion and looking up information it was 
decided to construct a real camp in miniature. The boys 
planned the woodsy sections, stream, location and con- 
struction of the camp. The girls planned and made the 
interior requirements of the camp. 

The duties of each member of the two organizations were 
plainly explained, rules were made and rigidly adhered to. 
The sports and activities of camp life were dramatized. 
One real “hike” was taken to a bit of pasture and wooded 
land not too far away. 

The boys marched in formation, using the following as 
their song: 


Sboulder to shoulder, firm and steady, 
Eyes right ahead and heads held high, 

Banners afloat and knapsacks ready, 
That’s how the Scout Patrol goes by! 

They are the lads who know the way 

To make the most of every day; 

Never a care nor a fear have they! 
Hark to their marching song: 


Here’s to the Scout, where’er you find him, 
Steadfast of heart, and strong of hand! 

Here’s to the law and oath that bind him 
True to God and native land! 


When comes the sunny summer weather, 

Off to the woods and streams they go, 
Learning, in long, glad days together, 

All that a good Boy Scout should know. 
Woodsmen and campers they must be— 
Friends of each bird and flower and tree; 
Nature’s their comrade, by land or sea, 

Making them brave and strong. 


Scouts never fail a weaker brother: 
Wounded or sick they help him through, 

And ever stand by one another, 
As loyal Scouts are pledged to do. 

Daily they do some kindly deed; 

Ever they answer calls of need; 

Service is part of their knightly creed, 
Helping the world along. 


A group of older boys and girls chose the, following for 
their song or creed. Every boy and girl looked for and 
found and brought to school a poem which might possibly 
serve as a group song. These were read, discussed, voted 
on, and this one by Rev. H. A. Walter finally selected: 


I would be true, 

For there are those who trust me; 
I would be pure, 

For there are those who care; 
I would be strong, 

For there are those who suffer; 
I would be brave, 

For there is much to dare; 
I would be friend 

For all—the foe, the friendless; 
I would be giving, 

And forget the gift; 
I would be humble, 

For I know my weakness; 
I would look up 

And laugh and love and lift! 


For the younger children a small sand-table was placed 
in a position of easy access for them. After discussions 
they decided to build a castle with large building blocks, 
surrounded by a moat and outside that there were “ woods” 
and fields with “flowers.” 

They then constructed a king riding on a horse, and rows 
of knights riding two by two behind him. Tales of the 
bravery of the knights were told, and were emulated to a 
certain extent and as far as possible in the daily conduct of 
our diminutive knights. 


In the sand-pile many things we'll make— 
Knights on horses riding, 

Castles with their rocky walls, 
Sentries there are guarding. 


(Continued on page 463) 
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Teaching the Primary 


Grades 


Johanna Holm, Wisconsin 
(All rights reserved) 


ORMAL methods, a strict discipline and analytical 

development of subject matter, as devised by Pes- 
_ _ talozzi and his followers, are now replaced by more 
informal methods of teaching, advocated by the best 
psychologists of to-day. 

Children were taught the A B C’s, then the syllable, 
then the isolated word, the phrase and at last, the sentence. 
Not only in the teaching of reading was this analytical 
form of teaching practiced, but in all subjects. Writing 
and drawing began with drills in straight and curved lines, 
vertical and horizontal, and developed gradually into 
pictures or objects in which a combination of these lines 
and curves were used. In gymnastics, the calisthenics 
developed from the simple to the complex exercises. 

How are these subjects presented now? 

Consider the subject of reading in the primary grades. 
The teacher gathers the children about her and tells the 
story which is to be taught. It is then dramatized. With 
Suggestive pictures from the story, the children give short 
sentences of what they see, which are written by the teacher 
on the blackboard, grouping them synthetically. Then 
phrases and sight words are taken from the sentences. 
Other words are separated into phonograms and these 
again blended into words. And at last the story is read 
from the book. Thus we work from the whole to parts 
and then to the whole again. 

In writing, the children are taught to write words before 
they are drilled on the lines and curves. In drawing, they 
draw pictures without reference to the lines or curves. 
And in gymnastics, the games are played which give them 
pleasurable exercise, as well as developing their muscles. 

The subject matter for language, geography, nature 
study and history is based on large projects, such as 
shepherd life in the second grade in history. The home 
life, life of the community in which they live and farm- 
life in the first grade. Indian life in the first grade is a 
topic which offers much for the development of handwork 
and also gives useful information. The story is reproduced 
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on the sand-table. Drawings or cuttings of tomahawk, 
canoe, bow and arrow and so forth, may be mounted in an 
Indian book. An Indian poster, a scene picturing the 
Indian tents, canoe, the Indians grouped about their 
fire smoking and telling stories, may be made to close this 
lesson. This subject leads up to the study of the Pilgrims 
and Holland and closes with the feast in which the Indians 
and Pilgrims unite in celebrating our first Thanksgiving 
Day. 

The topics for these projects may be suggested by the 
teacher or may pertain to the time of year or season. 
Other subjects may be suggested through the children’s 
own observation or their immediate need. The subject is 
viewed as a whole and approached from many points of 
view. The children will bring in all the information they 
have obtained through their own observation or contributed 
by their parents or others, supplemented and corrected by 
the teacher. This necessitates a varied fund of knowledge 
by the teacher, so as to be prepared to meet the unexpected 
situations that are likely to arise during the development 
of the project. 

For instance, an argument occurred between two children 
as to the method of placing shingles on the roof of the doll 
house. The teacher was called on to settle the dispute 
and an excursion to a nearby house impressed the truth 
upon the children’s minds, as a mere verbal statement would 
never have done. This was a simple situation and easily 
solved. Others may occur, which can only be settled by 
the technical knowledge imparted by the teacher. 

The subject is viewed as a whole and approached from 
many points of view. 

For example, the dol! house in the kindergarten is sug- 
gestive of many trades. The paper dolls and the necessity 
for a home for them suggested this project. Two large 
cardboard boxes, in which paper towels are enclosed, were 
placed on the work table. The children found several 
large pieces of heavy cardboard or wallboard. A couple 
of posts and scissors were also needed when work was 
begun. As the work progressed, other materials were 
added to the equipment. The children worked in small 
groups. They studied the material and with the teacher 
on hand ready to encourage them when they were in diffi- 
culty, the house was planned and made into a home for the 
dolls. The large box was partitioned off into rooms 
necessary for the comfort of the dolls. Part of the second 
box made the roof and floors of the porches. After setting 
the box up, it was found necessary to reinforce it with a 
small wood framework. The children also had to have 
assistance in completing the porch. 

Every detail in the house grew from suggestions made by 
the children. The shingled roof, for instance. A carpenter 
was shingling a roof in the neighborhood. And this made 
it necessary to shingle the doll house. The children ex- 
perimented in cutting out shingles until a shingle was made 
in proportion and of the right shape. This one was then 
used as a pattern and shingles were traced, cut and pasted 
on the roof in rows from the bottom up, as the carpenter 
was doing when we visited him. Then the house and roof 
were painted with muresco. 

The rooms were papered, furniture made, pictures drawn 
and framed. Curtains and drapes for windows, doilies and 
runners for dressers and tables were sewed. Wicker furni- 
ture of raffia for the porch and rugs and hammocks were 
woven; the former on wire frames and the rugs and ham- 
mocks on cardboard looms. Then one child brought a 
small electric bulb, and this, with others contributed later, 
were hung in each room and on the front porch and screen 
porch above. 

The trades represented in the building of the doll house 
were the carpenter, painter, plumber, electric light man, 
hardware man, and the mason, for making the foundation 
and chimney. 

This project would take several weeks to complete, but 
the work being varied, the interest would not lag. 

After the projects have been 4eveloped as the example 
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given above, a poster picturing the project would interest 
the children greatly. Thus the Trades Poster, showing 
the different people upon whom we are dependent, developed 
from the doll house project and was a wordless composition, 
summarizing the relation between the home and industries. 

Other industries, such as fishing, farming, mining, wheat 
raising, cotton growing or coal mining, lend themselves 
to this form of teaching. 

Through the project method of teaching, the child re- 
ceives vivid impressions of the topics taught. He has a 
better and clearer understanding of them. He interprets 
the unknown through the application of the known as in 
the study of a new country. He receives excellent training 
through. gathering materials and then preparing them 
for the development of the project. 

In the first and second grades, individual doll houses 
made of smaller boxes could be made. This project would 
suggest others, such as hardware store, plumber, grocery 
store, lumbering, and so forth. 














Our Doll Festival 


Ellen Jensen 
(Age 9) 
Iowa State Teachers College Training School 


This is a child’s account of a simple project which gave some strongly 
motivated and valuable language lessons. 

All of the grades wrote reports of this “Doll Day,” witb the incentive 
that the best should be given at our “Weekly Assembly.” The 
one chosen is published herewith. 

I find that my student-teachers in training school get more from 
actual accomplishments of children than from hearing one tell about 
them. 

Minnie L. Bourtanp, Fourth Grade Supervisor 


The fourth grade children have been making an imaginary 
visit to Japan. We enjoyed a Doll Festival with Haruko- 
San. We decided that if the Japanese girls had a doll 
festival we might have one too. We could not have it 
as the people in Japan, because we do not worship the dolls 
of our ancestors. 

When the day for our festival came we brought all the 
dolls we had to school and set them on the shelf above the 
blackboard. From there they could see everything their 
mammas and papas did. 

One doll said she was very ashamed when she saw that 
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her mother had to take her arithmetic test over. Another 
felt very: hungry and hurt because her mother brought her 
no dinner. Several complained about being left behind 
when their mammas and papas went out to play. At one 
time one of the dolls surprised us by calling, “Mamma, 
mamma!” They called the teachers their grandmas. 

In language class the dolls told their life histories. 
There were many funny and interesting stories told. 

One was born in France. She told us how sick she got 
on the big ocean when she came over. 

Another said she came from the North Pole in Santa’s 
big sleigh. 

The dolls said they had had a good time at school and 
wanted to come again. 





A Radio Party Given by 
First Graders 


Jane A. Harper, Indiana 


During a short period designated on my program as 
“Free Play,” my boys were very busy at one of the tables, 
where the plastic clay is always to be found. 

They were profoundly interested in something they were 
— and as they worked very quietly I did not disturb 
them. 

After the third day of their serious work, they seemed 
to be satisfied with what they had been making, so I went 
over to see the results of their industry and to inquire 
about it. 

A most intricate net work of fine ropes of clay was laid 
over the entire top of the table. Two wooden boxes— 
one used to hold my scissors and the other the clay — were 
connected with the clay ropes by knobs or small balls of 
clay. At four different intervals on the table and also 
connected with the clay ropes or wires were four curved 
cylinders about four inches high and one inch wide. 

I asked the boys if they had made a telephone. They 
said, “No, it is a radio set.” 

They then began to explain each part to me—the fine 
ropes, of course, were the wires; the two boxes represented 
the batteries and the dynamo; the four curved cylinders 
were the amplifiers. 

They seemed to be very familiar with these terms. I 
found that Dudley, whose father represents an American 
industry abroad, and who was born in Batavia, Java, 
was the brains and organizer of the project. 

Dudley has crossed the Pacific Ocean four times and the 
Atlantic twice. He is familiar with wireless things and 
because of his vast experience on ocean steamers, knows 
whereof he speaks. 

Our supervisor happened to visit us about this time and 
as I felt that the radio set was worthy of some recognition, 
I called her attention to it. She suggested that the use of 
the radio be brought to the rest of the children’s attention, 
so our concert was the outcome. 

I invited the kindergarten and 1A to be our guests. 
With the stars of our three classes appearing on the program, 
we gave the following entertainment: 

First, we moved the table upon which the radio set was 
placed before an open door which led to our cloak hall. 
The chairs were arranged in a semi-circle around the table. 

Dudley stood behind the table and explained the set to 
our guests, ending with the information that if the plugs 
were connected in the right way, music or voices might 
be heard many miles away—even as far as London, where 
his mother had bought his suit that he was wearing. 

He then disappeared in the cloak hall, where those having 
a part on the program and the victrola were hidden. 

A few minutes later, Dudley’s voice, deepened for the 
occasion, announced that the first number on the program 
would be “The Fairies’ Dance,” by Mendelssohn, given on 

(Continued on page 465) 
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A Variation of the Doll House Project 


Eoline Wallace Moore, Alabama 


HAVE worked out a doll-house project several times 

in first and second grade teaching, but since it seems 

good for teacher as well as pupils to avoid too much 
repetition, this year we made the House of the Three Bears. 

This proved to be a fascinating project, creating great 
interest and motivating work in reading, writing, number 
work, art, construction, language, and physical exercises, 
for three busy happy weeks. 

I began with the oral story, illustrated with choice 
pictures from my “Three Bears Box.” (I keep boxes to 
receive everything that I find to help teach the different 
stories, so that everything is at hand when needed.) 

At their own request the children dramatized the story 
after their oral reproduction. We then made the woods 
with small house on the sand-table, modeling the bears 
and Goldilocks in clay. This, of course, involved con- 
siderable work in silent reading, oral expression and 
measuring. 

As we planned the little house for the sand-table, we 
talked of what was inside the bears’ house, how arranged, 
what furniture was needed, then creating a desire to make 
a large house which should show the furniture ‘downstairs 
and upstairs.” 

Herbert provided a climax to the preliminary motivation 
when he proudly brought to school an orange box and 
explained that it had the downstairs and upstairs and 
needed only a pointed roof and a porch. 

Our reading lessons for that day grew out of the con- 
versations about the box and plans for the house. The 
children made sentences which were written on the board 
and read, such as: 


Herbert has found a nice box. 

Tt will do for the house of the Three Bears. 
We must make a roof. 

How high shall we make it? 


We must make a porch. 
How wide shall we make it? 
What shall we need? 


For the word drill a list of things to be made and material 
needed was written on the board and used for a board 
writing lesson, then copied on writing pads. 

Assignment of work to be done was the silent reading 
lesson, as: 


Mary may clean the box. 
Mack and Ben may measure for the roof. 
James and Ben may measure the posts for the porch. 


A similar plan of oral and silent reading, word drills and 
language lessons was carried out in making the rugs, 
papering the walls, building the stairway, and making the 
furniture. Always the lessons were planned to draw out 
the children regarding things to be done, making them feel 
that it was their work and they never once seemed to mind 
the hard drill and practice sometimes needed to accomplish 
a desired end. 

For example, after much discussion of beauty, durability 
and expense, it was decided that the bears had linoleum on 
the kitchen, and one group worked on that. Each child 
of the group made a design, and the whole room voted on 
the one to be used. This brought in problems in color 
harmony, counting, measuring and arrangement, quite 
valuable, but never irksome, because each felt that he was 
contributing to the common pleasure. 

Likewise, the wall-paper presented some difficult prob- 
lems and many number lessons. Some were such as these: 


The bedroom is 11 inches long. 
It is 12 inches wide. It is 12 inches high. 
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How many square inches in one side of it? 
Who can measure the paper for one side? 


Each afternoon a brief reading lesson reviewing the work 
done that day was written on the board and copied by 
the A Class for a reading book. The B Class copied the 
word drill lists for a spelling book, or rather we called it 
dictionary, for they were expected to recognize but not 
spell all the words. 

One of our supplementary readers contains directions 
for making some of the furniture, and it was considered 
a great honor when one who had done especially neat work 
was permitted to take this book and make something 
“all by himself.” 

The story is in three or four of our supplementary 
readers, and these were assigned’to groups to prepare for 
audience reading. Each group was given one of the 
brighter pupils to assist in sounding the new words. 
Besides this reading study, whenever the children were 
in doubt as to something needed for the house, some 
pupil was chosen to “find out about it, in the book.” 

When the house was finished, we composed and wrote 
on the board, then copied invitations to another grade to 
come and see it. 


Subject Matter Developed from this Central Unit 


1 Reading. 

Silent and Oral. 

Directions for work to be done. Phonetics in study- 
ing out new words, labeling material and parts 
of furniture, etc. 

Book study for group work in oral reading to clarify 
thought and to find out number and kinds of 
pieces of furniture, etc. 

Review of work accomplished each day. 

2 Language. 

Reproduction of story. 

The use of clear, concise sentences. 

Correct use of may and can, haie and has. 
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Unity and correct order in recapitulating work of 
the day. 
Capitalization and punctuation in sentences com- 
posed and copied. 
Letter form, in invitation. 
3 Arithmetic. 
Counting. 
Measuring. 
Comparing, as sizes of three chairs, beds, etc. 
Adding, as curtains for windows, pieces of paper for 
walls. 
Multiplying. 
4 Hand work. . 
Making patterns for furniture. 
Making furniture. 
Making reading books or dictionaries. 
Making porch and stairs. 
5 Art. 
Designing rugs and wall paper. 
Composition—arranging designs. 
Grouping—artistic arrangement of furniture. 
Color harmony—rugs, walls, curtains, furniture. 
Appreciation, comparing and choosing best work. 
6 Writing. 
Making lists. 
Writing difficult words of reader on board for later 
pronunciation. 
Copying sentences or words in books. 
Trying to make a beautiful, readable invitation. 


Social Value 


Learning to work harmoniously in group. 

Learning responsibility of individual to group. 

Co-operation. 

Learning to take criticism kindly. 

Learning to “prefer one another” in choosing best for 
house. 

Learning to obey directions exactly. 

Habits of courtesy and self-control developed. 


Constructive Design 
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1 Working drawing of stand. 2 Cut two pieces 4” x 514”; two pieces 34” x 514”; one piece 134” x 544”. 3 One-inch hroomstick 


cut in 3” sections. 4 Wheel with 1” brad for axle. 
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A Third Grade Project 


Francys E. Morgan, South Dakota 


Furniture for the Doll House 


HEN the stormy days kept children from playing 
outside, we began our toy furniture project. Our 
sand-table became our work-table, and an apple box 

became a chest for tools. 

Even quite small children can manage a coping saw, 
and to handle tools and actually build something is a 
fascination and joy to all boys, and many girls as well. 

The first piece of furniture attempted was a bed. Each 
boy brought a cigar box in a size suitable for the length 
and width of a bed. The cover of the cigar box will make 
the head of the bed and the cover from a similar box will 
make the foot. These may be cut out as the accompanying 
sketch suggests, or in various ways to suit the individuality 
of the children. 

We found it better to remove the paper from cigar boxes 
by wetting them slightly, then scraping with a blunt in- 
strument, followed by medium coarse sand-paper, and 
finally smoothing off surfaces with a fine grade. Soaking 
the boxes in water or drying them too quickly when damp 
will cause them to warp. 

The little dressing tables were made from chalk boxes. 
In some cases, the sides were cut to form legs. Other 
children simply left the box as it was and attached the cover 
to form a back. The back of the dressing table was cut 
to match the head and foot of the bed, and a small mirror 
was firmly glued in place. Benches were made for some of 
the dressing tables, by taking two large spools and nailing 
the end of a cigar box across them for a top. 

The chairs were made in three pieces. For these, we 
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1 Bed: A, head; B, foot. Dotted lines indicate when the cigar 
box is «4lled to the head and foot. 

g whair; C, back; D, front. 

a Dressing table; E, bottom; F, top. 











found it best to use the wood of heavier boxes. In cut- 
ting the backs of the chairs, we tried to follow a pattern 
similar to that used for the bed and dressing table. 

One ingenious little boy conceived the idea of making a 
round dining table from the bottom of a wooden fish pail. 
He cut four legs from a length of quarter-round. After 
measuring carefully to get them in the right position, and 
after several unsuccessful attempts on account of using 
nails that were too small, he succeeded in fastening the legs 
to the table. 





A successful cupboard was made by standing a cigar box 
on end, attaching four buttonhole twist spools for legs, 
fitting in two shelves, and using the hinges from a discarded 
pencil box for the door. 

The work is fascinating and the children will readily see 
new possibilities in their material at hand. : 

It was a happy day when painting started. We had 
discussed colors and decided that cream and gray would 
fill the needs better than others. We thinned the paint 
with turpentine and cautioned against getting it too thick. 
The bedroom furniture was painted in cream and the dining- 





room furniture in gray. Most of the pieces had three coats 
and the surface was sand-papered slightly after the first 
and second coats. 

After the paint was thoroughly dry, we decorated the 
articles by pasting on Dennison’s gummed stickers of 
flowers, bluebirds, butterflies and stars. The result was 
usable and artistic doll furniture that resembled in its 
diminutive way the expensive enameled suites with hand- 
painted designs. 

When the boys had nearly completed their furniture, the 
girls had a meeting to discuss linens. 

Figured percale was used for the tiny mattresses and 
pillows and these were filled with cotton. Tiny pillow cases 
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and white spreads were made from muslin and decorated 
with colored thread to harmonize with the decorations on 
each set of furniture. For example, the bed trimmed with 
pink rose stickers, had a pillow case and spread with a row 
of pink chain stitch across the hems, and the set with blue- 
birds on it had blue running stitch on the hems of its spread 
and pillow case. 





Our Little House 
A Language Project 


Alice S. Corneveaux, Minnesota 


ROJECT-MOTIVATION—Yes, we are a wee bit tired . 


of the words—but what thinking person doubts that 

one’s motive has much to do with the quality and 
quantity of his work. And not to be lightly considered are 
the increased joys of effort and achievement and the firmer 
fixing of moral principles taught with the mechanical work. 
Children are very much like their elders. A piece of work 
that is completed only to be thrown away will not, it 
cannot, receive the concentrated attention awarded that 
which is destined to be preserved and used. 

Home, with father, mother, brothers and sisters, fills the 
greater part of a child’s life. Planning a make-believe 
house and a make-believe family to occupy it is sure to 
stimulate his interest, imagination and activity. 

We decided that our play family be in about our own 
financial circumstances, not poverty-stricken, but certainly 
not rich in worldly goods. 

After careful search through a builder’s catalogue we 
selected a six-room house, kitchen, dining-room, living- 
room, three bedrooms and a bathroom. We were obliged 
to put the baby’s little bed in the room with those of the 
two other children, as the family grew to seven before the 
class of enthusiastic home-builders were content with its 
size. The law of the open window came to our rescue, 
however, and no one suffered from lack of fresh air. 

A family must have names, of course, and their choice 
was a matter of careful consideration. So many were 
suggested it became necessary to list them and vote. 
Those finally chosen were Harry, Marcella, Gladys, Ken- 
neth and Baby Marjorie. 

Since the home was not entirely paid for, each member 
of the family aimed to do his bit. As each appeared in the 
book, his work was assigned, his story written and pasted 
with his pictures: The illustrations were cut from a 
collection of magazines. The advertising pages are in- 
creasingly attractive and the supply practically inex- 
haustible. 

Father, the ideal workman, made his bow, dressed in 
well-fitting blue overalls. He painted the house, built 
the window-boxes and the garden fence and planted trees— 
all after working hours at the Packing House where he was 
employed. 

Mother, as might be expected, required many pages to 
do justice to her many activities. She was shown washing, 
ironing, cleaning, cooking, sewing and caring for the little 
ones. Mother, in fact, was a very busy woman and the 
children were impressed with the necessity of extending to 
her a helping hand. 

The brothers and sisters came next, clean and happy, 
without too many frills, as befitted circumstances. Harry, 
the eldest boy, carried an armful of newspapers. His 
source of revenue was apparent. Marcella, the little “big 
sister” followed, wheeling a neighbor’s baby out to take 
the air. This was her job. Kenneth found his opportunity 
in the garden with its rows of flourishing vegetables and gay 
flowers. Gladys smiled lovingly as she amused Baby 
Marjorie who. in her turn, “helped by just being good.” 

The stories, like the pictures, were about the house and 
the family. Only once did we leave home. That was to 
visit at Grandpa’s farm and see the wonders of the country. 
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We found pictures of a comfortable farm-house, a roomy 
barn, broad fields, fruitful orchards, vegetables and grains— 
pictures of people engaged in farm work, pictures of ducks, 
geese, chickens, turkeys, pigeons, cows, horses, pigs, sheep, 
dogs and pussy-cats. The visit to the farm was most 
profusely illustrated, the last pages glowing with Grandma’s 
preparations for the Thanksgiving feast to which our 
family had been invited. 

-Strong 9 by 12 construction paper was used for the 
leaves of the book. We bound them securely with gummed 
cloth to heavy cardboard covers. On the upper half of 
the front cover we pasted a colored picture of the house 
and below it printed the title, “Our Little House.” When 
completed the book was durable and really attractive. 

Only excellent papers, careful copies of co-operative 
paragraphs, written with due regard for letter forms, 
spelling and punctuation were chosen for mounting. It 
is indicative of the interest of the class that every member 
was represented. 

The construction of the book meant time well spent, 
not only because of an increased vocabulary and a marked 
improvement in oral expression and written form. The 
search for pictures, the judgment exercised in choice and 
arrangement, the dexterous use of scissors and paste were 
all worth while. And surely, not the least in importance 
were the lessons in cleanliness, thrift and loving co-operation 
in the home. 

I am including a limited number of the stories written 
by the second and third grade children who carried out 
the project. Any teacher who makes use of this plan will 
wish to choose topics according to the interests and needs 
of her class. 


Our New House 


Our new house is not very big but it is clean and comfortable. 
It is not all paid for. We want a Ford. But we must pay for our 
house first. 


Father 


Father works at the Packing House. He works very hard. He 
doesn’t drink moonshine. He is a good citizen. 


Mother 


Our dear, good, kind mother does the work at home. She cooks 
bakes, sews, and mends. She washes, irons,{sweeps, dusts, and scrubs. 
We children help our mother all we can. 


The Children 


Harry peddles papers. Marcella takes care of Mrs. Miller’s baby. 
Gladys looks after our own baby. Kenneth keeps the weeds out of 
the garden. Baby Marjorie helps by just being good. 


Cooking 


Mother cooks our food. She does not allow flies in the kitchen 
Flies carry germs. 


The Kitchen 


Our kitchen is clean and light. The floor is swept and washed. 
Mother washes the chairs, the table and the stove. Food is prepared 
in the kitchen and food must be clean. 


The Dining Room 


We have our meals in the dining room. Our knives we use for 
cutting and for putting butter on our bread. We never put them ia 
our mouths. We eat with our forks and spoons. 


Thanksgiving 
We spend Thanksgiving Day at Grandpa’s farm. We wanted to 


ride in the sleigh but it didn’t snow. Uncle Clarence took us out to 
the farm in his shiny new car. 


Santa Claus’s Story 


I shall put a silver rattle in dear Baby Marjorie’s stocking. I shall 
give good little Gladys a beautiful doll. Kenneth shall find a set of 
garden tools and a coaster wagon by the Christmas tree. Marcella 
shall have an interesting story book and a lovely pink ribbon tor her 
hair. Harry’s gifts shall be a useful silver watch and a nait of shining 
ice skates. 
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Draw-the-Picture Calendar 


Helena Ames Tuck2r 


September 


A hungry little boy was I— 
That’s why I grew, I guess— 
And since I’m six and go to school 

My appetite’s no less. 

And so my mother, in a box 
Puts sandwiches and things 
So very good, I ’most can’t wait 

Until recess bell rings. 


(Child’s illustration) 
(Calendar form) 





Language and Drawing 
Games 


Anna T. O’Brien, Massachusetts 


The following game has been successful in my third grade. 
One child, who is supposed to be a postman, delivers parcels 
to several children (I provide empty boxes). Each child 
receiving a parcel pretends to open the bundle and in turn 
tells the other children three statements regarding his 
package. One day a child said: 

“T received a doll in my package. It is large with yellow 
hair and blue eyes. When I lay it down it goes to sleep.” 


Give children directions to draw any picture that they 
would like to write about. A child drew a snow man and 
wrote: 

“This isa snow man. The children made him. Now 
I suppose they will throw snow balls at it.” 


A Remedy for Tardiness 


Della Newman, Oklahoma 





We teachers often wring our hands in despair when some 
youngsters enter school tardy and interrupt our work after 
we have “preached and preached.” 

I finally hit upon a good plan. I made a placard and 
printed on it, “No tardies this week.” We hung it in the 
front of the room with “impressive ceremonies.” 

We have a rousing continued story the first part ef our 
opening exercises and if a child doesn’t get to school before 
the door of our room is closed, he isn’t allowed to come in. 
He or she remains in the hall till the story is finished, then 
when he or she enters at a signal from child near door, he 
has to go to the front of the room, turn the placard face 
to the wall while the other children say, “Aren’t you 
ashamed, you sleepy head?” 

This has been so effective in my room that my report 
went in last month with a cipher in the tardy space. 

Of course, make sure that the tardy one is inexcusable 
before the child is shown how the room feels about having 
their record broken by “a sleepy head.” 

Since we began using this method, everyone looks upon 
a tardy as a disgrace, which it is, because if a child doesn’t 
learn promptness in school, what can you expect of him 
later in life? 





Paper Doll Dresses 


Alice Brady, Minnesota 


Doll dresses cut <rom wall paper make very pretty 
dresses. Books containing samples of wall paper are very 
easily obtained from any store that sells paper. The 
dresses can be cut from plain wall paper and trimmed with 
flowered wall paper. 
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How We Served Hot Lunches 


Della Newman, Oklahoma 


We had examination made of every child and it was 
surprising and appalling how many children were under- 
nourished. As we all knew school work would be much 
better if these children were properly nourished, we set to 
work. 

The terrible condition was put before the Mother’s 
Club, a body really interested in child-life. Though their 
children were not the ones most undernourished, they 
were glad to work out the problem. They decided to give 
a play, the proceeds of which were to be used to finance 
the project. Their play netted quite a nice sum. They 
appointed a committee to purchase supplies, a gas hot 
plate and table. Dishes were donated and inexpensive 
spoons were secured. 

They decided to serve rich, hot soup every noon to the 
undernourished. In order not to work a hardship on any 
one mother, they worked out a schedule in such a way 
that two mothers came each day and served, the teachers 
having nothing to do with it, except this: each teacher 
looked after her undernourished children and saw that 
they got two bowls of the rich soup each noon. Those 
who were able to pay did so, others were served free. We 
served the lunch in two different rooms. To one we sent the 
“pay” patients, to the other we sent “free” patients. 

We placed a paper napkin on each desk, then served 
soup and crackers right on the desk. Of course all 
brought an additional lunch suggested by teachers. 
Parents co-operated in this respect, because every parent 
wants a child with a healthy body. We charged only 
five cents a bowl. 

It did our hearts good to see the hungry little “mites” 
fairly gobble up the good rich soup. We also got the co- 
operation of the parents and had the undernourished bring 
a bottle of milk for a mid-morning lunch. These were kept 
coel in a window with a wet cloth around them. 

Each Monday the undernourished children were weighed 
to see how much they had gained. 

At this lunch period the children displayed lack of table 
manners, so we took advantage of the opportunity to teach 
“table manners.” 

We put on a health campaign in correlation with our 
lunches also. Each room made health posters and health 
books. A health poster is very effective too. 

We have had wonderful improvement in school work 
as a result of our “Hot lunch experiment” and it is an 
experiment no longer. 


Interesting Seat Work 
Della Newman, Oklahoma 


Successful seat work is a big problem for primary teachers, 
not only for beginning teachers but for all of us. 

What shall I plan for my little ones to do when I am 
hearing the other class recite? We can’t let them write 
numbers, or anything, for that matter, unsupervised; 
if we are stressing muscular movement in penmanship 
we can’t afford to leave them at this period to write as they 
please, because all the work toward muscular movement 
will be broken down during this one period. Never give 
unsupervised writlen work. Give seat work that is instruc- 
tive and yet doesn’t involve writing. 

I solved the problem very successfully. Take tablet 
backs or oak tag paper. Cut into inch squares and with 
crayolas, or better yet, a printing set, make numbers from 
1 to 10 on them. Then put +, —, X, =, + signs on 
some. With these we can build any combinations, as: 





17 |x 13 |= |21] 
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You see this is excellent practice, fixes the combinations 
more firmly in mind, involves no writing, is no expense, 
and how the children look forward to their busy-work 
period! 

I was teaching the multiplication table of 4’s when we 
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finished ours and it took only half the class time I had 
planned because the youngsters teach “themselves” during 
this busy-work period. 

Ask your local dry goods merchant for spool boxes to 
put these number blocks in. 


The “Stand-up Noah’s Ark”’ 


~~? 


These animals are simple enough in outline for a first 
grade child to copy, using a pattern, and clear enough to 
be used in higher grades for many purposes, such as, in 
the manual training classes, to be cut from wood or used 
as puzzles. The envelope to hold them easily is made 


Frances Clausen, Pennsylvania 


from manila paper or may be bought and then colored. 
Two animals are to be given each month, one wild_and one 
domestic. 

a October there will be printed the camel and the 
sheep. 
















































































PASTE ON BACK OQF ANIMALS 





























Envelope 6” x 9” is used for ark. 


Flap, or roof, is colored red. 
envelope. 


A stand may be pasted on ark if desired. 


Hints and Helps for Health 
and Habits 


M. R. Dooling 


The good clock’s hands are always on its face, 
But for my hands my face is not the place. 


Quickly my cough and sneeze I cover, 
So that my cold won’t reach another. 


Handkerchiefs keep noses clean, 
When not in use they should not be seen. 


The scales will tell us just what I should weigh, 
If I need to gain I’ll try to every day. 


When we speak clearly mouths are opened wide, 
When we are silent tongues are locked inside. 


Vegetables from the earth, fruits from vine and tree, 
Pure milk from the giving cow, are foods the best for me. 


When to bed I early go, windows opened through the 
night, 
In the morning I awake feeling rested, fresh and bright. 


I often take a bath, scrub myself from head to toe, 
Wear fresh clothes, I’ll be as sweet as flowers that in the 
garden grow. 


The lower part is cut from green construction paper and is pasted on 


One Group Plan 
Elsie Allen, Illinois 


In our system only thirty-five children are in a grade. 
We are allowed to use the one group and like it very much. 

First, the children get the inspiration of association with 
the best. 

Second, it is the most individual way of teaching. In 
reading, arithmetic, spelling and language there are certain 
fundamentals. 

In reading, we can test the speed by having the pupil 
read sentence and, lifting the eyes, tell what was said. 
Concert reading and “keeping place.” 

In spelling, sets of phonic cards may be used. I give 
two group lessons, then one of misspelled words individually. 

In language, the formation of sentences. Correct all 
mistakes individually. 

In writing, the alphabet at a given speed. 
tell Aunt Rhody.” 

If all the grades use these simple tests and are then 
taken from the group and taught individually much can 
be gained. When a child has made his grade of 100 
he may then go to the table or book-shelf and be free 
to do the things he likes. 

In the second grade the table contains blocks, books, 
sewing cards, pegs, parquetry, drawing cards, plasticine 
and the most attractive busy work materials that may be 
handled without supervision. This allows me to concentrate 
upon the children who are slower. 

Third, it early teaches the child that the group having 
free expression first earned their leisure (?) moments. 


The 


I use “Go 
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Roy’s Lesson— A Story for September 


Carrie Louise Granger, Massachusetts 


T was the first Saturday in September. Roy Allen had 
| been back at school for a week and was thinking how 

hard he had been working and what a long walk it was 
from his home on the big farm on the hill to the little 
brick schoolhouse down in the valley. Yes, he had done 
a good week’s work and to-day he would have a good long 
day to do nothing but play. 

He had just started for the barn when his mother called, 
“Roy, I wish you’d get mea basket of wood.” Reluctantly 
he turned back and went for the wood basket. The wood 
carried in, back he went to the barn, where he worked a 
while on the little wagon he was trying to fix. 

“Roy, where are you? I want you to go and ask Mrs. 
Small if she can lend me a cup of molasses. I thought I 
had plenty, but find there isn’t enough for my cookies.” 
Roy didn’t mind doing this errand so much, for he was 
very fond of molasses cookies and had visions of a feast 
in store for him. 

Soon after he had returned with the molasses, he took 
his wagon out in the yard to see how it would go, but 
found it needed fixing some more. He had just begun to 
take the wheels off when his mother came to the door 
and said, “It’s time to give the horse a drink now, Roy.” 

“Q mother! Why can’t the horse wait a while? I’ll 
never get this wagon done if I have to keep stopping all 
the time to get wood and run errands and pump water for 
old Bess to drink.” 

“But you know Mother can’t do everything, especially 
when she has a little boy here to help her. Lots of little 
boys like to do things to help.” 

“But, Mother, just think how hard I had to work all 
the week in that hot old schoolhouse and I didn’t get 
hardly any time to play or do what I wanted to. I want 
the whole day to myself to do just as I like.” 

Mrs. Allen wished she could have a day to do as she 
liked, too, but didn’t say so. All of a sudden an idea 
came to her. “All right,” said she, “I’ll make a bargain 
with you. You needn’t do one errand or chore for anybody 
from now till Monday. Just do whatever you like, and 
all day Monday I won’t do anything for you.” 

“Ma, that’s a great scheme! Let’s try it.” Roy 
had never stopped to realize how much his mother was 
always doing for him and thought her suggestion a fine one. 

So he had a great time doing as he liked and helping no- 
body, just as his mother said he might. Monday morning 
came and Roy woke with a start. Looking at the clock he 
saw that it was quarter of eight. He usually got up at 
seven o’clock and he wondered why his mother had not called 
him. All at once he remembered that this was Monday— 
Mother’s day off. So he hurried to get dressed as fast as 
he could, but where in the world were his clean blouse and 
his necktie? ‘Mother, I wish you’d come and get my 
blouse and my necktie,” he called down the stairs, but there 
was no answer. So after a few minutes’ delay in hunting 
for the things himself he managed to find them and soon 
was ready to go downstairs. 

It was quite a surprise to find no breakfast ready for 
him. “Why, Mother, why didn’t you call me and where’s 
my breakfast? I’ll be late for school just as sure as 
anything.” 

“T’m sorry, dear, but have you forgotten our bargain? 
I’m afraid you’ll have to get your own breakfast.” Roy’s 
eyes grew big with amazement. He hadn’t thought it 
would be like this. He’d never been late for school in his 
life. And he’d never had to get his own breakfast either. 
But his mother wouldn’t let him go without any, so he 
found a shredded wheat biscuit and plenty of milk, ate as 
fast as he could and was soon on his way down the hill. 

In a minute back he came on the run, calling, “Where 
are my books? I can’t think whereI put them.” Then he 


remembered there was no use asking Mother, for of course 
she wouldn’t tell him. After searching five minutes he 
found the books under some papers on the table just where 
he had left them. 

Would he never reach the schoolhouse! This was surely 
his unlucky day. He ran nearly all the way, but as he 
had feared, the children were in their seats busy at work 
when he opened the door. His itt cone was spoiled! 

Roy was all out of sorts and nothing seemed to go right, 
so he was glad when it was twelve o’clock and he could 
hurry home to his dinner. ‘“Let’s have a race, Roy,” said 
Jack Brown, who lived a little way down the road. So off 
they started. Roy stubbed his toe on a big stone and fell. 
When he had picked himself up he found his blouse had a 
big mud stain on it. Would his troubles never end? 

His mother was in the kitchen when he got to the house. 
“OQ Mother! Jack and I were running a race and I stubbed 
my toe and fell in the mud. I’ll have to have a clean 
blouse for this afternoon.” ; 

“Tt’s too bad, but I didn’t get time to iron your blouses 
last week, and you know I’m not ironing any to-day, so 
you'll have to wear the one you have on just as it is.” 

That was a hard pill to swallow. What would his 
teacher and the children think! He had never worn any- 
thing dirty to school before. That old bargain! How he 
wished they’d never made it. He was sick of it already. 

Of course there was no dinner ready for him, so he found 
a slice of bread and a couple of pieces of cold bacon in the 
pantry. It didn’t taste much like the nice warm dinners 
he was used to. And how hungry he was! But it was no 
use to complain, for he must stick to his bargain, so he ate 
the bread and bacon and was ready to start back to school 
when he happened to think of his note for being tardy 
that morning. “Will you please write a note for me, 
’cause I was late this morning ’n’ I’m afraid Miss Blake 
will make me stay to-night if I don’t have the note?” 

“T’ll give it to you to-morrow morning,” was the answer. 
His mother looked a bit sad but she must keep her part of 
the bargain, too. 

So much had gone wrong that it seemed as if the day 
would never end, but school was over at last and Roy 
started home once more. On reaching the house his 
mother said, “Your father is cutting corn over at Mr. 
Trask’s and telephoned that he wanted you to take over 
the new valve for the boiler just as soon as you came home.” 
Roy had had time to think a little that day and seemed 
more willing to do errands than he had been on Saturday. 
So he hurried off without finding any fault. 

He watched the men cut corn till it was time to go home 
with his father. Supper time came, but no plate was set 
for Roy. For the third time that day he had to find 
something for himself to eat. He was getting tired of it! 

Mother had had almost as hard a day as Roy, but she 
thought it best to let him take his medicine like a man. 
When bedtime came, however, she had to steal into Roy’s 
room to say “Good-night,” as she always did. A sad and 
rather teary little boy awaited her. He had learned his 
lesson and was beginning to realize how much his mother 
was always doing for him and that he ought to be willing 
to help her. He had been thoughtless and selfish, but he 
was a good boy at heart and was sorry he had wanted 
all his time for himself. 

All he said was, “ Mother, won’t you please call me early, 
early in the morning, so I can bring in the wood and help 
you a lot before it is time to go to school?” 

Mother knew then that their hard day had not been in 
vain. 


The foregoing story the children of the third and fourth 
grades asked for more than once. After the second reading 
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I asked if they would like to write some little stories about 
things they had done to help their mothers. 
This was the result: 


Helping My Mother 


One cold morning there was no wood tor the stove. I went down 
cellar and got some. My mother told me not to go because I might 
catch cold but I filled the stove way up. My mother was very glad 
and she gave me a nickel. I was glad too. 

Louis PAuL 


One day as I was playing my mother called me and said, “Please, 
will you go to the store?” I said I would. She said to get a bag of 
flour. I went and got it. 

GEORGE HICKEY 


I do the dishes for my mother every day. One Saturday 1 was sick 
and my sister had to do the work. I was too sick to help her. 


LovuIsE GORE 


_To-day I went to the coal yard to get wood. Then I washed the 
dishes tor my mother. Then she let me go out. 
EUGENE O’NEIL 


Every night Muriel and I wash and wipe the dishes. One night 
I wash and Muriel wipes. Another night she washes and I wipe. 


Myrtle STOOKE 


Every day I help my mother by taking care of the baby and cleaning 
up the house. I wipe the dishes and sometimes I wash them. She 
pays me when my work is done. 

NorMAN Cusson 


One day I helped my mother do the dishes. When I got all done 
she gave me a dime. 
THOMAS JOLLY 


One day when I got up I found my mother sick. I dressed myself 
and then got breakfast ready tor her. I went to the store to get some 
cornflakes for my own breakfast. I was glad when she got better. 


ANNA KENNEWAY 


On Saturday I help my mother clean the house. Then I clean the 
henhouse. Then I can go out and play. 
CHARLES FARRAR 


Every morning before I go to school I do the dishes and sweep the 
floor. My mother said if I help her a lot she will give me twenty-five 
cents every week to get some stamps. Saturdays I stay in all the 
morning to help my mother and in the aiternoon I play all the time. 


ALICE MESSIER 


Every morning before I go to school I. wash the dishes and sweep the 
floor for my mother. After I get through I go to the store for her. 
Then I come home and go to school. 

FLORENCE LYGDMAN 


Every morning I help my mother to do the work. Sometimes I 
clear the table, sweep the floor and make the beds. After school I do 
the dinner dishes. Then I do the supper dishes. I like to work. 


MyrtTLeE MULLINS 


Every morning when I get up I get the wood and coal and then I 
go to the store. Then I go to school. I am doing it every morning. 
My mother is very glad because I do the work for her. 


ANDREW BENOIT 


Last Saturday when my mother went to the city I did her work. 
When she came home she was very much surprised for she didn’t 
know I would do ber work. 

ISABEL CURRAN 


When my mother is putting up peaches I take care of the baby. 
I like to take care of the baby when he is not cross. He is cross 
sometimes when he is sick. I do not like him to be sick. 


PEARL JEWELL 


Saturday my mother moved. I carried little things. My mother 
said it helped her. Then we were all moved and had our supper. 
Then I washed the dishes. After a while I went to bed and said, 
Good night.” 

IRENE HILTON 


Last Saturday I helped my mother. I made the beds and I washed 
the dishes. Then I went to feed the chickens. I gave them some 
corn and water. I looked to see if there were some eggs. I brought 
up four eggs from the henhouse. Afterwards I went out to play ball. 
I had a nice time. 


LEONARD DUBE 
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Every Saturday I help my mother. Sometimes I clean the bed- 
room, sometimes the kitchen and sometimes the bathroom. Last 
Saturday I cleaned the bathroom. It was very easy. This week 
while my mother is sewing my sister and I are going to clean the house. 


JULIENNE LAVIOLETTE 


One Saturday my mother had a lot ot work to do. I told her that 
I would help her. So I washed the dishes and made my bed. After 
that I went out to play. 
ELINOR SULLIVAN 


Last Saturday I did the dishes. Afterward I went in the cellar and 
got the duster. Then I went upstairs to dust. Then I went down- 
stairs and cleaned off our desk and bench. My mother told me to go 
out and play awhile. 

ASENATH GOVE 


Sunday my mother was making candy. I got her the cocoa, sugar 
and other things. She made the candy. 
Harotp HAM 


Last week my mother was sick. I did the dishes every day. It 
was very surprising to me that she did not tell me to do them to-day. 


Dorotuy LEE 


After school I get some wood for my mother to light the fire in the 
morning. After that I go to the store for a lady. At the end of the 
week she gives me half a dollar. 
: GEORGE MorRIS 


Every Saturday I help my mother. I wash the dishes and sweep 
the floor. When she washes the floor I have to help her. Sometimes 
I go to the store for her. 

JosErHINE HASHEY 


On Saturday mornings I clean the cellar. I picked up the papers 
and tied them and sold them. Then I chopped wood and got some 
coal. 

CHARLES FARRAR 


Every Saturday I help my mother. Last Saturday I cleaned the 
kitchen. First I swept the floor. Then I cleaned the machine 
drawers. In one ot the drawers I tound a penny. I think I was 
lucky. 

JULIENNE LAVIOLETTE 


One dav I helped my mother. She gave me a nickel. I bought a 
stamp with it. I was happy to get it. 
LEONARD DUBE 


One day as I was going out to play my mother told me to go to 
the store. She told me to get a loat of bread so I did. Afterward I 
went out and played. I help my mother a lot of times. I go to the 
store and get an order. I wash the diskes too. 


ANDREW BENOIT 


Every Saturday I wash the front hall and the stairs. Then I go 
and clean the pantry. Afterward I go in the rooms and dust. Then 
I sweep the kitchen floor so my mother won’t have to when she washes 
the floor. Sometimes I wash the floor myself. 

MyrtTLe MULLINS 


One morning I brought up some wood, washed the dishes and 
worked in the garden. My mother gave me a dime. I bought some 
candy. I was happy all that day. 

Louis PAUL 


Every night when I get bome I have to go to the store. Then I 
have to take care of my niece. Sometimes she runs away and I have 
to go and get her then. 

DorotHy LEE 


One day I washed the floor for my mother. After I was done my 
mother asked me to go to the store. I said I would go. She told me 
to get a peck of potatoes. When I got back she said, “Thank you.” 
She told me I could go out because I was a good girl for helping her. 

CLAIRE BRULE 


Next Saturday I am going to surprise my mother by doing some work 
while she is up the street. When she goes I am going to clear the 
table and do the dishes, then go upstairs and make the beds. Then 
I’ll sweep the floor. Then I'll dust. 

ASENATH GOVE 


One morning I got up before my father and mother. I set the 
table and when my mother and father got up they were surprised. 
GEORGE HICKEY 


Every Saturday I get some wood and start the fire. I feed the hens. 
I like to help my mother very much. 
NorMAN CUSSON 


(Continued on page 463) 
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Teaching the Multiplication Tables _ | 


L. M. Whiteside, Illinois 


NE of my most pleasant successes in teaching has 
been my method of presenting the multiplication 
tables with ease and accuracy, along with that sense 

of business, so dear to the American heart. 

It is asystem concocted to do a hard job thoroughly and 
with true Yankee dispatch. I cannot call it a plan, because 
of its ramifications and variations of attack; the term 
campaign is a better application for this siege of our almost 
impregnable stronghold. 

I evolved the system after much experiment to attain 
efficiency and joy in work at the same time. By slow 
degrees and much groping in the dark, I attained a very 
satisfying result by turning my process into a game with 
a strict but business-like basis and, as it progresses, mixing 
in a little fun. 

This is my plan; if every one of the lines of attack are 
not used it will fail, I fear. At least I could not succeed 
without using all the lines of attack, as I have stated them. 


1 On the very first forenoon of school, I ask each child 
to bring, the next morning, a piece of cardboard, 7 by 10 
inches or thereabout, white, so it can be written upon with 
ink. A piece of clean shoe-box will do. 

2 Then, for the first move on the first day, I repeat 
this memory gem for them to learn, line by line, following 
me orally. This, so they will get the right understanding 
and spirit of the fine lines: 


How swift is the glance of the mind! 
Compared with the speed of its flight. 
The tempest itself lags behind, 
And the swift winged arrows of light. 


We repeat it again in the afternoon and call it our third 
memory gem, for the very first thing done the very first 
day, after procuring the first roll, was to have our first 
memory gem, “Honesty is the best policy.” Then, as we 
are not ready to begin our regular routine, we have time 
to learn our second memory gem that day, which is, “Order 
is heaven’s first law.” These three memory gems give us 
moral and literary foundation for the multiplication tables, 
though at first sight they may not see the connection. 
The gems are recited every day in the arithmetic hour. 

3 On the second day, in the arithmetic period, we copy 
on the cards these columns of figures. I copied from Hall’s 
arithmetic for fifth grade, though I inserted the statement 
of naughts, as I found it not sufficient without them. 
They copy with lead pencils if pens and ink are not yet 
procured, inking in later. Stress is laid on each child 
having name and date in the upper right-hand cornerand 
doing the figures neatly, so as to be read with rapidity and 
with pleasure day after day: 

Recite first by column and then by line. 


7 2’s are 7 5’s are 7 8’s are 

7 3’s are 7 6’s are 7 9’s are 

7 4’s are 7 7’s are 7 10’s are 
8 2’s are 8 5’s are 8 8’s are 
8 3’s are 8 6’s are 89’s are 
8 4’s are 8 7’s are 8 10’s are 
9 2’s are 9 5’s are 9 8’s are 

9 3’s are 9 6’s are 99’s are 
9 4’s are 9 7’s are 9 10’s are 
9X0= 0x8 = 7X0= 





On the third day we are ready to fall into action, after 
earnestly explain to them that no answer or figure may 
ever after be placed upon this card, but that we are going 
to live our first three mottoes in this game of mind telegraph, 


that we are going to be thoroughly honest and feel the 
wonderful power of our minds, the power quicker than 
electricity; call it mind telegraph. 

They are then told the rules of the game, that each child 
will recite from the card in turn, trying to proceed at the 
rate of three in one, or three arithmetical statements in 
one breath, if possible. The rest of the class sit with their 
cards in hand intently listening and telegraphing the answer 
ahead of the reciter; as soon as he gives a wrong answer, 
the class immediately call out the right answer, the reciter 
sits down and the second pupil makes the attempt. The 
point of the telegraph is very important, for it tends to 
intense concentration of mind instead of idly listening for 
the answer. All are watchful for wrong answers then and 
feel the telegraphic impulse of the mind. I have shown 
them how to recite previously as to tone, breath and speed, 
and also how to answer in an animated chorus without 
noise or rudeness. Each gets a chance to recite from day 
to day, in turn, beginning next day where we left off. 

Now when a child can recite through the whole card 
both by column and by line without error and with speed 
he GRADUATES, which is a very important event in the 
game and which is done by the fortunate child stepping to 
the board and writing his name in his best hand; the class 
then write on the backs of their cards the graduate’s 
honored name. So they proceed around the room, taking 
about ten minutes of the arithmetic time until, by the 
end of September, they are acquiring much zest and speed 
and all desire to graduate. The graduates never have to 
recite the card again (they know the tables), but become 
very adept checkers-off of faulty reciters. 





Bounce Your Table 
(A Rhyme for a Rubber Ball and a Child Who Can’t Remember) 
Lois Saunier Bertling 


2 times 12, and 3 times 8, and 6 times 4 are 24. 
I know a boy who lives next door. 


3 times 9 are 27. 
I don’t believe he’ll go to Heaven. 


4 times 7 are 28. 
Going to school he’s always late 


4 times 8 are 32. 
He never tries to shine his shoe. 


5 times 7 are 35. 
He bates his hook with worms alive. 


3 times 12 and 4 times 9 and 6 times 6 are 36. 
He pelts the birds with stones and sticks. 


6 times 7 are 42. 
He thinks he has no work to do. 


9 times 5 are 45. 
He stole the honey from my beehive. 


4 times 12 and 6 times 8 are 48. 
You should have seen the peaches he ate! 


7 times 7 are 49. 
He tied a frog to his aunt’s clothes-line. 


9 times 6 are 54. 
He threw his books out on the floor. 
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7 times 8 are 56. 
He’s always up to naughty tricks. 


7 times 9 are 63. 
He makes more noise than a bumblebee. 


8 times 8 are 64. 
He stole some candy from the store. 
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9 times 9 are 81. 
Now my story all is done. 


Hear my fable. 

Are you able 

To catch your ball 

And bounce your table? 


Supplementary Number Problems _| 


Lilian A. Peckunpaugh, Indiana 


l+1= 
6—3= 


1 Mother gave baby 1 apple and sister gave him 1 apple. 
How many has he? 

2 Tom had 2 marbles, 
many left? 

3 May had two cakes and I gave her 2 more. 
many cakes has she now? 

4 If my brother has 4 cents and buys a 2-cent pencil, 
how much money has he left? 

5 Grace found 3 eggs in one nest and 3 in another. 
How many did she find in both nests? 

6 If father has 6 cows and sells 3 of them, how many 
will he have left? 


l+1= 2—1= 
6—3= 


2—-2= 24+2= 4—2= 3+3= 


He lost 1 of them. He has how 


How 


24+2= 4—2= 


34+3= 


1 How many are 1 top and 1 top? 


2 Baby has 2 cakes. She gives sister 1 cake. What 
has she left? 
3 May had 2 paper dolls and cuts 2 more. How many 


paper dolls has she? 

4 Mother baked 4 pies. 
dinner, how many are left? 

5 There are 3 robins in a maple tree and 3 more on the 
ground. How many are there in all? 

6 Jack had 6 roses. He gave his sister 3 of them and 
the others to his mother. How many did he give his 
mother? 


If 2 of them are eaten at 


3—1l= 3—2= 


2+1= 14+2= 


1 May has 2 dolls. 
How many has she now? 

2 Tom has 1 top and bought 2 more. 
has he? 

3 If Lucy had 3 pencils and lost 1 of them, how many 
would she have left? 

4 John bought 3 apples. He gave his sister 2 of them. 
How many did he then have? 

5 I had 2 cents and found 1 cent. 
now? 

6 There were 3 children playing. 
How many were left? 

7 Mrs. Brown has 1 boy and 2 girls. 
dren has she? 

8 Mary had 3 cents. She spent 2 cents for a pencil. 
How much money has she left? 


3+1= 14+3= 4—-1= 4-32 


1 There are 3 children on the walk and 1 on the steps. 
How many are there? 

2 A girl spends 1 cent for a pencil and 3 cents for an 
eraser. How much does she spend? 

3 Frank had 4 chickens. He sold 1 of them. How 
many has he left? 

4 If I have 4 cents and spend 3 cents for a top, what 
will I have left? 

5 A boy read 3 books one week and 1 book the next 
week. How many did he read? 


Now how many 


How many have I 
1 of them went home. 


How many chil- 


Her mother gave her 1 more. 


6 Mary’s mother baked 4 pies. She gave 1 of them 
away How many did she have then? 

7 If you have $4 and spend $3 for a pair of shoes, how 
much money will you have left? 

8 A 1 cent pencil and a 3 cent top will cost how much? 


4+1= 1+4= 5-1 5—4= 


1 A boy missed 4 words to-day and 1 word yesterday. 
How many did he miss in all? 

2 There is 1 bird on one bush and there are 4 on another. 
How many are on both? 

3 Johnhad5dcents. He lost 1 cent. 
has he now? 

4 lf you have 5 pieces of candy and you eat 4 of them, 
how many will you have left? 

5 What will a 4 cent tablet and a 1 cent ruler cost? 

6 Mr. Jones had 5 pigs. He sold 1 of them. How 
many has he left? 

7 There were 5 robins in a tree. 
How many were left? 

8 Tom is 1 year old and May is 4 years older. 
old is May? 


5+1= 14+5= 6—1= 


1 There are 5 pears on one plate and 1 on another. 
How many are on both plates? 

2 John had 1 marble and bought 5 more. 
had he then? 

3 If Mary is 6 years old and Grace is 1 year younger, 
how old is Grace? 

4 Tom has 6 cents. 
buying a 5 cent tablet. 

5 A girl buys a 5 cent ruler and a 1 cent pencil. 
do they both cost? 

6 Mrs. Smith had 6 dozen eggs and sold 5 dozen. 
How many has she left? 

7 Louis worked 1 problem wrong yesterday and 5 wrong 
to-day. How many were wrong in all? 

8 A man earned $6 and spent $1 for a hat. 
he have left to spend? 


How much money 


4 of them flew away. 


How 


6—5= 


How many 


How much will he have after 


What 


What did 





The Old Moon 


The morning clouds are flushed with pink, 
Like roses, newly blown; 

Behind them, up the steep blue sky, 
The pale moon climbs alone. 


An hour ago, that slender bow 
Like burnished gold, was bright, 

And white stars crowded all around 
To share its steadfast light. 


It held its taper in the dark, 
But now its task is done, 
And roses bloom against the cloud 
To greet the rising sun. 
—Claribel Weeks Avery 
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A Course in Geography and History 
Grades III and IV 


Jean F. Mackay—Nella H. Cole 
Helping Teachers, Cumberland County, New Jersey 


N these grades the foundation for all geography is laid. 


Therefore let us make this basis sure. Let us teach a 

few things well. Remember, these children know little 
geography except their own immediate surroundings. 
Hence these surroundings should become the base of all 
geography work. The following outline shows the use of 
home geography as the basis of map interpretation. 

Because the dividing line between geography and history 
is so slight, especially in the primary work, we have com- 
bined the two subjects in this course. 

While a study of the immediate surroundings as a basis 
of map interpretation is important, a study of the peoples 
of the earth is also essential as a background for the study 
of the earth, continents, zones, etc., which comes late in 
the year. In studying the peoples, emphasis should be put 
upon child life and comparisons made with child life in 
America to-day. 

Whenever possible we advise combining Grades III and 
IV for this work. Where this combining is not possible, 
the teacher of Grade III should adapt the work to her 
grade, not trying to complete all the map studies, especially 
the studies of country, continents and earth. More 
emphasis can be put upon the peoples, weather and seasons 
in this grade. All of the work should be done by the 
fourth grade where this grade must work alone. When the 
grades are combined it will be found that Grade III can 
comprehend the work throughout, but of course more 
thorough work must be expected of Grade IV. 

In order to help the inexperienced teacher we have 
divided the work into sections for the months of the school 
year. The teacher in the ten-months’ school will, we feel 
sure, find suggestions for work enough for her longer term. 


September 


I Teach directions—Ask children where sun rises and 
so get general direction of east. Have children stand with 
the right hand extended toward east. Teach north, south, 
and west as directions at face, back, and left hand. If 
possible, sécure and use and explain the compass. Drill 
on these directions until children know them perfectly. Let 
children tell in what direction their homes and prominent 
buildings are from the schoolhouse. Discuss the meaning 
of the various winds, as the north toward the south, etc. 
After children have thoroughly mastered the cardinal 
points and can walk or point in any of the four directions, 
teach the semi-cardinal points as directions between the 
cardinal points. 


Il Study of Primitive Man. 
Tree Dweller. 
Cave Men. 
Early Sea People (Grade IV alone.) 


III Primitive Man sand-table. 


IV Season—autumn, the harvest season, and prepara- 
tion for winter. 


V_ Rain—how it helps man—how it hinders or harms 
him. 


October 


I Map of desk top. Have children measure their desk 
tops. Give each child a piece of paper 9 in.x12 in. Tell 
the children that they are to make a drawing or map of 
the top of their desks. They will soon see that their 
drawing must be smaller than the desk top itself. The 
idea of scale is developed by having the children estimate 


the size of the drawing which can be made on a paper 
9 in. x 12 in. Then have children find out how long the 
line representing the north side of the desk will be if > in. 
on the paper represents 1 in. on the desk. If double desks 
are in use the scale must be smaller. Have the line drawn 
and then find lengths of other lines representing the other 
sides. Draw a circle to represent the inkwell and a line 
to represent the pencil groove. Mark the cardinal direc- 
tions on this map by marking sides or corners according to 
their correct directions. 


II Map of schoolroom. Have some of the children 
measure the schoolroom with a yard-stick. This had best 
be done in the presence of the class, not at recess. This is 
an opportune time to teach the yard, its parts and equiva- 
lents, in the correlated arithmetic class. On a piece of 
paper 9 in. x 12 in. draw a map of the floor of the room, 
using an appropriate scale to make the drawing as large 
as the paper allows. Draw rectangles in this to represent 
the children’s desks and teacher’s desk. If there is a stove 
locate this by a circle. Do not try to represent doors and 
windows. 


III Map of schoolyard. In an arithmetic class period 
teach the rod and its equivalents and uses. Let some 
members of the class measure the schoolyard, using a string 
one rod long as a measurer. This may be done during a 
recess period or a seat-work period. If two children work 
together one will supervise the other and the teacher can 
depend on the results before the class and have each child 
draw a map of the schoolyard on a 9 in. x 12 in. sheet of 
paper. Help the class to decide on a scale which permits 
a drawing limited in size by the paper. Locate by rect- 
angle the schoolhouse, and any outbuildings in the yard. 
If these necessitate more measuring, have this done by 
some class members and results brought to the class. In 
these drawings always speak of north; south, east and west 
sides or corners; not right, left, front or back. Mark 
drawings with the correct cardinal directions. 


IV Study of Indians. Lay special emphasis upon the 
Indians who formerly lived in the locality in which you 
are teaching. 


V_ Indian sand-table. 


VI Weather chart or calendar—temperature—use of 
thermometer. 


VII Continue study of work of water—evaporation. 


November 


I Map of school vicinity built on sand-table. In 
preparation for this step have the children make small 
paper houses. A 3} in. square, folded into sixteen squares, 
will make a house of about the correct size. Place the 
sand-table so that an edge is toward the north. Place one 
of the houses near the center of the table. Tell the children 
that this represents the schoolhouse. Have the children 
build, by smoothing the sand, the road which extends from 
the schoolhouse. Build this road as far as the table 
permits. If there are hills in the vicinity have children 
mould the sand to form these. Then starting at school- 
house place the paper houses in approximately correct 
positions to represent all the houses in the immediate 
vicinity of the schoolhouse. After the first house is placed, 
estimate other distances by comparison with this distance 
between the schoolhouse and this home. Thus a unit of 
measure is established. Always work from the schoolhouse, 
placing the homes or buildings as they are met as one walks 
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from the schoolhouse. Of course some roads crossing the 
one already built’ must also be placed. Try, if possible, to 
locate on this map some of the children’s homes. On com- 
pleting map, drill by pointing to a house and asking child 
to state what building it represents and what direction it 
is from the schoolhouse. 


II Map of school vicinity drawn upon the floor. In 
a space, near the sand-table, if possible, draw on the floor 
with chalk a rectangle about 2 in. x 3 in. Say to the chil- 
dren that this represents the schoolhouse. Ask a child to 
draw, using two lines, a representation of the road which 
extends from or past the schoolhouse, in the direction in 
which it extends. Reproduce on the floor using these 
symbols—rectangles for house and two lines for roads— 
the community as it is built in the sand-table. Try to 
indicate the comparative distances and the direction cor- 
rectly. Always work from the schoolhouse, placing the 
houses as they are met as one walks from the school. Drill 
as before, by pointing at a rectangle and ask whose house 
or what building it represents, and what direction it is 
from the schoolhouse. 


III Map of school vicinity drawn on a piece of paper. 
Place a large piece of paper, at least one yard square upon 
the floor. Duplicate on this paper the map just drawn 
upon the floor, using slightly smaller rectangles 1 in. x 2 in. 
for the houses and two lines for roads. Use crayon, prefer- 
ably black, for this drawing. Use blue crayon to represent 
any streams of water which may be in this vicinity. 

When this map is completed, have a child draw in one 
corner a line about 5 in. long from north to south and another 
across it from east to west. Mark ends of lines N, E, W,S, 
respectively. Then tell the children to watch you while 
you hang up this map. Now take up the map, hold the 
north side at the top and hang the map on the north wall 
of the room. Have children note what direction is at the 
top, bottom, right and left sides of the map which you have 
now made a vertical one. Tell the children that these 
positions do not change on the maps, that north is almost 
always at the top. Drill and fix directions on a vertical 
map. Ask children to point out and tell directions from 
the schoolhouse of the houses on the map. If they are 
confused by the new positions, place the map horizontally 
again for an instant to help them. Be sure to call attention 
to the slope of land shown by any water flow and show 
that this slant is not affected by the position of the map 
itself. 


IV Map of larger area, including children’s homes. 
Again place on the floor a large sheet of paper at least one 
yard square. Locate schoolhouse by a dot. Have children 
locate roads and houses, using dots for houses and one line 
for roads and streams of water. Follow same method as 
used in previous map. This map should include a larger 
area and, if possible, all the children’s homes should be 
located. The use of smaller symbols allows a larger 
territory to be covered. When complete hang as a vertical 
map to the north wall and drill on directions. 


V_ When these maps are completed study the history 
of the local community: Who first settled it and why? 
How it got its name? Tell all the interesting stories there 
may be available about its early history. 


VI Study products and industries of the community. 
Make a chart of the products. Begin the study of imports 
and exports by discussing what things are brought into the 
community and what products are sold elsewhere. Do not 
try to do more than mention these. 


VII Continue weather chart. 


VIII Kinds of soils. Have the children bring samples 
of sandy loam and clay soils. Experiment by watering and 
planting seeds in different kinds of soils, to show properties. 


IX Study of Pilgrims—First Thanksgiving. 
X Pilgrim sand-table. 
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December 


I Map of township. Draw on the floor with chalk an 
outline map of the township. Make this map as large as 
space allows. Tell class what the map is. Have children 
learn to spell the name of the township. Discuss the 
meaning and origin of the name. Teach names of sur- 
roundinging townships. Have a child print these names 
on the floor near proper boundary lines of township. 
Locate in township by a dot the community in which the 
schoolhouse is located. Help children to locate by dots 
the other communities in the township and the connecting 
roads by lines. Indicate by stars the voting place in the 
township. All ponds, lakes, rivers and streams should be 
represented as they are on a commercial map. Teach 
children to bound the township, beginning at the north. 


II If any land or water forms are encountered in the 
study of the township, teach these forms and connected 
forms: i.e., if a pond is mentioned, teach lake. Teach 
meaning of bank, source and mouth in connection with 
stream or river. 


III Teach history of township, adding to facts already 
knewn of local community those about the early settlement 
of the township. 

IV Discuss products and occupations of township. 
Continue to speak of imports and exports. List especially 


those which come from nearby cities and towns. Discuss 
methods of transportation of these products. 

V_ Study chief industry in detail. 

VI Map of township and bordering townships. On the 


blackboard draw as large as space will allow an outline 
map of the home township and the bordering town- 
ship. Review names and spelling of these townships. 
Locate by dots the home community and the other com- 
munities in the township. Connect these by lines repre- 
senting the roads with the principal communities in the 
bordering townships. Use colored chalk to represent water 
and any railroads or trolley lines. 

VII Season—reasons for warmer clothing, use of wool 
and furs. 


VIII Shepherd life. 
IX Story of first Christmas. 


January 


I Map of county. Draw an outline map of the county 
on the blackboard, as large as space will allow. Place the 
townships in as accurately as possible on this map. Draw 
township outlines bordering counties. Put in rivers and 
largest creeks, also any other bodies of water. Begin work 
with the township in which the school is located, marking 
the community and other communities in the township 
with connecting roads. Locate the principal communities 
in the other townships and the connecting roads. Locate 
the principal railroads and trolley lines. Locate county 
seat by star. 


II Study products and industries of county. 
III Study history of county. 


IV Map of state. Draw on the blackboard an outline 
map of the state as large as space will allow. Place the 
home county and bordering counties on this map. Locate 
the home community by a dot. Teach name of state and 
the bordering states. Print names on map. Develop idea 
of relative size of township, county and state. Using the 
journey method imagine a trip to the principal cities, not 
more than six. Locate on map these cities and roads 
covered on journey. Discuss sights seen on trip. Use all 
available pictures and postcards. If any land or water 
forms are seen on trip discuss these as they would naturally 
be seen, 7.¢e., capes, oceans, mountains. When studying 
those not seen in home locality make use of pictures, 
especially those in a good geography text-book. The text- 
book may be put into the hands of the children at this 
time, but it is to be used largely for its pictures. 
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V_ Study of Eskimos or Lapps. 
VI Eskimo sand-table for Grade III. 
VII Continue weather chart. 


February 

I Continue the study of the state, using the blackboard 
map, also a good wall map. Help children to interpret the 
wall map. Explain use of different colors. Study indus- 
tries and products of the state. Make product maps. 

II Study one important industry of the state in detail. 

III Study history of the state—colonial or pioneer life 
in the state. 

IV Study of black race or Arab race. 


V_ Lives of Washington and Lincoln studies in connec- 
tion with their birthdays. 


March 


I Map of United States. Use wall map and also map in 
geography text-books. Compare size of United States 
with state, county and township. Teach United States 
of America as name of our country. Teach boundaries. 
Using journey method, take imaginary trip from home to 
the principal cities, 7.e., Boston, New York, Chicago, San 
Francisco, New Orleans and Washington. Discuss sights 
seen on the trip. In this way teach principal rivers, lakes 
and mountains of country. Make use of all available 
pictures. 


II Teach any land and water forms not already known. 
III Study one industry of United States in detail. 

IV Study Dutch people or Swiss people. 

V_ Season—Spring. 


April and May 


I Study ofearth. Use globe and first book in geography. 


II Continents and oceans. Teach names and locations 
of each continent and ocean with respect to North America 
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and each other. Teach recognition of map of each conti- 
nent. Compare township, county, state, country and 
continent in size. 


III Action of earth—night and day. Sun and moon— 
compare sizes. 


IV Causes of seasons. 


V_ Heat belts. Make charts showing animal and plant 
life in the heat belts. 


VI Study of Japanese or Chinese. 


VIL Review races studied. Locate these on continents. 


Bibliography 
New Jersey. State Monograph on History and Geography. 
Primitive Man. Pages 110, 111, 112. 
Indians. Pages 112-115 
History of New Jersey. Pages 119-121 
Industry. Page 37 
Monograph in New Jersey Geography, History and Civics 
Seven Little Sisters—A ndrews 
Around the World with the Children—Car penter 
Little Folks of Other Lands—Chance 
Hans Brinker—Dodge 
Five Little Strangers—Schwarts 
Big; People and Little People of Other Lands—Shaw 
Eskimo Stories—Smith 
Moni, the Goat Boy—S pyri 
American Indians—Starr 
Strange Peoples—Starr 
The Tree Dwellers—Dopp 
The Early Cave Men—Dopp 
Essentials of Geography. Book I—Brigham and MacFarlane 
New Geography. Book I—Frye and Atwood 
Home Geography—Ridgeley and Eyestone—McK night 
R. F. D. Map of Cumberland County 
Home Life Around the World—Mirick and Holmes 
Ab. the Cave Man—Waterloo. For the teacher. 
Pilgrim Stories—Pumphrey 
Japanese Twins—Perkins 
History of New Jersey—Ellis and Snyder 
Our Little Dutch Cousins—M ans field 
Holland Stories—Smith 
Stories of Red Children—Brooks 
Children of the Wigwam—Brvooks 


Billy Boy 


(Folk Dance) 
Elizabeth Miller 


Dance 


Form large circle in couples, all hands joined. (Boys on 
left of partners.) 

Walk eight steps around in circle. 

Skip eight steps. 

Turn and face partners. 

Step to left and bend (4 counts). 

Step to right and bend (4 counts). 

All walk four steps into center of circle. 

All walk four steps backward to place. 


Song 


1 O, where have you been, Bil'y Boy, Billy Boy, 
2 O, where have you been, charming Billy? 


3 I have been to seek a wife, she’s the joy of my life, 
4 She’s a young thing and cannot leave her mother. 


5 Did she bid you come in, Billy Boy, Billy Boy, 

6 Did she bid you come in, charming Billy? 

7 Yes, she bade me come in, (8) there’s a dimple in her 
chin, 

9 She’s a young thing, and cannot leave her mother. 


10 Can she make a cherry pie, Billy Boy, Billy Boy? 

11 Can she make a cherry pie, charming Billy? 

12 She can make a cherry pie, (13) quick as a cat can wink 
her eye; 

14 She’s a young thing, and cannot leave her mother. 


(Continued on page 454) 


Billy Boy 
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¢ Dy bought more than 4,000,000 of our Tubu- 

beg, lar Steel Desks is, of itself, no adequate rea- 
iS son why our desk ‘should be selected by you. 
But such popularity means to the man who does buy it 
that his judgment of fine and enduring workmanship 
has been adequately substantiated. Think of the 
scrutiny to which this desk must have been subjected! 


Month in and month out American crafts- 
men have been building desks in anticipation of 
the greatly accelerated demand that seems in- 
evitable through the summer and fall. The 
result is that our distributors’ warehouses 
throughout the country are stocked with school 
merchandise that has been fashioned to care- 
fully studied standards. There has been no 
necessity to sacrifice care and quality to the 
rush of a ruthless production program. 


And now, fifty-one branches and distribut- 
ing organizations are ready to supply your 
needs on time—quickly but UNHURRIED. 


Attnerican Seating Company 
10 East Jackson Boulevard, Chicago 


Fifteen models for classroom and auditorium—each designed to serve a particular 
purpose particularly well—each fully guaranteed. Catalogue A-155 sent on request. 


The factory is in Michigan (yp but the service is local to you! 
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Billy Boy 


(Continued from page 452) 


15 How old is she, Billy Boy, Billy Boy, 

16 How old is she, charming Billy? 

17 She is four times seven, (18) twenty-eight and eleven, 
19 She’s a young thing, and cannot leave her mother. 


Girls sing first two lines of each verse. 
Boys sing last two lines of each verse. 
Face partners. 


Motions 


Girls, right elbow in left hand, shake index finger at boy. 
Girls courtesy to right, courtesy to left. 
; Boys, hands clasped at back. Heads thrown back, independent 
air. 
Boys bow to right, bow to left. 
Girls, left elbow in right hand, shake index finger at boy. 
Girls courtesy to right, courtesy to left. 
Boys, hands clasped at back, heads thrown back. 
Boys point to dimple in chin and smile. 
Boys bow to left, bow to right. 
10 Girls clasp hands under chin and smile. 
11 Smack lips and shake heads. 
12 Boy rubs stomach and smile. 
13 Clap hands and wink. 
14 Boys bow to left, bow to right. 
15 Girls, draw back, heads raised, Jook worried. 
16 Girls courtesy to right, courtesy to left. 
17 Boys, hold up four fingers of left hand, then seven fingers. 
18 Count all the fingers quickly. 
19 Boys bow to left, bow to right. 
over right shoulder, independent air. 


© OO SIO Or who 


Girls turn heads away, looking 


Dance 
All join hands. 
Walk four steps into center of circle. 
Walk four steps backward to place. 
Step to left and bend (4 counts). 
Step to right and bend (4 counts). 
Skip eight steps around in circle. 
Walk eight steps. 





Three Foolish Bears 
A September Play 


Kate Lee Carver, Illinois 
Characters 


FATHER BEAR 
MorTHER BEAR 
BaBy BEAR 
SQUIRREL 
RABBIT 
TURTLE 

Bic Fat Berar 


Father Bear O see that big branch that has blown from 
a tree, lying near our door! Suppose a hard wind should 
come up and blow that across our door. If we were inside 
we couldn’t get outside, and if we were outside we couldn’t 
get inside. O what a terrible thing that would be! 


(Father Bear sits down and begins to cry.) 
(Mother Bear comes along.) 


Mother Bear What is the matter with you, Father 
Bear? Are you sick? 
Father Bear O just see that big limb out there! 


Suppose 
it should blow against.our door, etc. 


Mother Bear Othat would bea terrible thing! (Sits down 
and begins to cry also.) 

Baby Bear What is the matter, Father and Mother 
Bear? 


(Mother Bear expla‘ns.) 
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Baby Bear Olamsoscared, Mother Bear! What shall 
I do? Boo-hoo! 

Little Rabbit (hopping up to them) Why are you bears 
crying so? 


(They all cry and Mother Bear explains.) 


Little Rabbit Well, you three foolish bears, why don’t 
you take that branch and throw it away? You foolish, 
foolish bears! 

Bears O little rabbit! We never thought about that. 

Rabbit Well, I never did see three such foolish animals. 
I can’t stay here with you any longer. I ’m going out into 
the world, to see if I can find any other animal as foolish 
as you bears. 


(Rabbit hops away.) 


Bears Now what shall we do? 
Rabbit to tell us what to do. 


We haven’t little 


(Bears all cry.) 


(Turtle—boy sitting behind a big chair thumping it with his 
hands) 


Rabbit Well, what is that queer noise I hear? 
over to turtle.) 

Rabbit (looking down at Turtle) 
trying to do? 

Turtle Iam trying to climb over this big stone and it is 
so slippery I can’t do it. 

Rabbit Well, you foolish animal! Why don’t you go 
around that stone, instead of trying to climb over it? 

Turtle Well, I never thought about that. I guess I 
could do that very thing. 


(Goes 


Turtle, what are you 


(Turtle crawls around the stone.) 


Rabbit Well, there is foolish animal Number One. I 
wonder if the whole world is going foolish! (Hops away.) 

Rabbit (seeing a squirrel sitting with his mouth open, 
hops up to him) Squirrel, why are you sitting there with 
your mouth open like that, you silly thing? 

Squirrel OI was thirsty, and I was sitting here waiting 
for the rain to come and drop in my mouth! 

Rabbit Well, you foolish squirrel! Why don’t you go 
down to the brook and get you a drink? 

Squirrel Well, I never thought about that! 
could. Thank you, little Rabbit. 

Rabbit There is foolish animal Number Two. 
believe the whole world is going foolish! 

Rabbit (hopping on, comes to a big fat bear sitting with his 
mouth open. What is that big fat bear doing over there 
under that plum tree with his mouth open? (Hops up to 
him.) Old bear, please tell me why you are sitting under 
that plum tree with your mouth open like that. 

Bear O see those nice big plums up there! I have been 
waiting for one of those nice big ones to drop down in my 
mouth. 

Rabbit Well, you foolish, foolish animal! Just look 
at these nice plums lying all around you. Can’t you pick 
one of those up and put that in your mouth? 

Bear Well, I never thought about that! 
Rabbit. 

Rabbit There is foolish animal Number Three. I guess 
the whole world must be going foolish, and I might just 
as well go back and live with the three bears. 


I guess I 
I do 


Thank you, 


(Hops back to Bears.) 


Rabbit Well, Bears, I found three other animals that 
were just as foolish as you are, so I came back. 

Bears Well, little Rabbit, we are so glad to see you back 
and we will try and not be foolish any more. 

Rabbit Come, go with me, then. Let’s try and help 
this old world get over its foolishness. 


(All exit.) 
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Educating via the Good Advertising Way 


Amy Forbes King, New York 


HAT if the venerable Dickens should appear in a 

classroom of the truly modern and up-to-date public 

school! What if our lanky friend, Ichabod, just 
happened to peep in! How would they account for the 
happily disposed attitude of this second grade classroom; 
for the air of liberty and yet well-balanced spirit of self- 
control? Well, they just wouldn’t account for it, for the 
new education is the result of a series of experiments— 
experiments still going on—which have at last led up to the 
undisputed truth that educating the child no longer means 
a monotonous dinging over and over again of the three R’s, 
but reaching out into the world of things as far as the child’s 
capacity for receiving can reach. And so in this world that 
the educator, particularly the everyday school teacher, 
looks to as a means of supplementing ordinary classroom 
work, the field of advertising plays one of the biggest parts. 

All over the country to-day teachers are seeking good 
advertisements to illustrate points they are trying to put 
over. The results are obvious. 

In the early fall one enthusiastic young woman, having 
a second grade class in one of our public schools, started 
out on a “clean teeth” drive. From a well-circulated 
magazine she obtained an “ad” of a well-known tooth paste. 
This ‘‘ad”’ was set before the children by the teacher in 
such a way that they were led to see the necessity for 
caring for their teeth and the use of a good tooth paste. 

Then the dentist procession started. The nurse filled 
out the necessary cards and child after child was fixed up. 
The tooth-brushes were bought by the process Mr. Wool- 
worth made famous, followed by the purchase of a tube of 
tooth paste. 

The result of good advertising in linking the schoolroom 
with the art of advertising is many fold. 

First, it proved that when the tooth paste people inserted 
that “ad” little did they know that such use would be 
made of it. The teacher was able, in placing the adver- 
tisement before the children, to place a truth there. 

Secondly, that one advertisement gave the children a 
fine sense of the art of advertising. It taught them what 
advertising was and what it meant. Out of this grew a 
“lesson in purchasing through advertisement,’ and in- 
stinctively those little minds knew the difference between a 
good and a poor advertisement. 

Yes, in schools to-day—common day schools—the adver- 
tising game is being unwittingly taught. So beware! 

Time will go on and all these little boys and girls will 
grow into manhood and womanhood. They won’t change 
—sentiment, common sense and good service will make 
them continue, for psychologists tell us that whatever we 
practice with satisfaction we tend to do again. 


This same teacher has used in the same way the “ad” 
of a toilet soap, which she felt very safe in recommending 
for its good qualities. 

Down, down the list could we go, from school building to 
school building, and we would find everything from an egg- 
beater to an “ad” for skiis shown on the various walls. 
But there is one thing that teachers are very careful of— 
they only present the best, they only place before the 
children the thing that is a true likeness of the real thing. 
There is a “Good Health” campaign going on all the time 
and in the lower grades particularly the things that are 
good for little children to eat; the things that are good for 
little children to do; the sort of exercise for that time of the 
year; the daily routine of the child, as, washing, bathing, 
dressing; care of the baby and younger children; care of 
mother and father; their comforts in the home and out, and 
hundreds of other things too numerous to mention, are 
depicted by means of good advertisements. 

The children recognize these advertisements in magazines 
at home. They bring more pictures to school from home. 
They tell their parents that “teacher” says we must use 
good soap. 

And you would be surprised what a way American parents 
have of doing as the teacher says. Yes, American parents 
hold their own along with our great big foreign element in 
this respect. Either they are too much occupied with other 
things to bother themselves or they rightfully believe that 
the teacher knows. 

Yes, the advertising game is in the school now, although 
it is not scheduled. 

Wouldn’t it be funny if a young chap applied for a job 
one of these days and the advertising manager heard him 
truthfully say, “Yes, sir; I know, sir! Training, sir? Why 
er—I—I’ve been trained in the good advertising game 
from the first grade up!’ “Where?” “In the public 
school!” 

Advertisers, take care! 


The Grasshopper 


The poetry of earth is never dead, 
When all the birds are faint with the hot sun, 
And hide in cooling trees, a voice will run 
From hedge to hedge, about the new mown mead; 
That is the Grasshopper — he takes the lead; 
In summer luxury — he has never done, 
With his delights, for when tired out with fun, 
He rests at ease beneath some pleasant weed. 

— Keats 





Protect Your School Books — OUTSIDE — with 


HOLDEN BOOK COVERS 


Repair your School Books— INSIDE — with Holden Mending Materials 


Preserve your School Exercises, etc., with Holden Portfolios 


(Samples Free) 





THE HOLDEN PATENT BOOK COVER COMPANY 


MILES C. HOLDEN, President 





SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 
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Autumn 


(A Pageant in One Act, written especially for young children) 
Valeria R. Tilman, Maryland 


Cast of Characters 


Moruer EArta—A girl, twelve to fourteen years of age. 
Ice Farrtres—Two small children, either boys or girls. 
Jack Frost—A boy. 

FLowers—Cosmos, Aster, GOLDENROD—Three small girls. 
Brrps—Two small girls. 


Suggestions 


This pageant, though short, is very pleasing, and may be easily 
staged and presented in almost any community. As late as th> 
fifteenth of November beautiful leaves of oak and other varieties of 
trees may be procured in the latitude of Philadelphia and farther south. 


Setting 


The setting should represent a natural glen, or forest bower, prefer- 
ably in semi-circular form, and should consist of small trees, branches, 
evergreens, vines and leaves. Cover the floor of the setting several 
inches deep with leaves. Suspend sufficient branches from the ceiling, 
by nails or cords, to give a natural effect of hanging boughs. The 
throne of Mother Earth may be a large chair covered with brown 
burlap or other cloth and strewn with vines and leaves. A stage is 
unnecessary. the throne may be elevated or not, as convenient. 


Light 

One light is sufficient, to hang directly in front of, and above, the 
throne. A 60, 80 or 100 candle-power bulb in a Japanese lantern, 
draped with orange crepe paper, will produce sufficient light and a 
very pleasing effect. 


Costumes 


MortHER EArta—Green gown, wreath of white flowers around head. 

Ice Farrres—White or silver-colored costumes, each carries small 
basket of snow (finely cut white paper). 

Jack Frost—White costume and cap, decorated with tinsel and 
artificial icicles. 

FLowers—Dresses of colors representing flowers named. Each 
— wreath of flowers on head and flower cluster pinned to 

ress. 

Leaves—Dresses of cambric in colors representing autumn leaves; 
bottoms of skirts and edges of short sleeves being cut in forms 
of leaves. Red, yellow and brown may be attractively com- 
bined in various ways. A wreath of flowers should be worn 
around head of each leaf. 

Birps—Dresses of colors representing two late summer birds, 
preferably bright red and blue, made full, short and sleeveless. 
At each shoulder is tacked a long triangular piece of the material, 
shaped like a wing, with scalloped edges to represent feathers. 
The children’s hands should pass through straps sewed at the 
wrist. This permits waving and moving the wings and gives 
a very pleasing and pretty effect when Birds dance or enter and 
leave “stage,” imitating flying. Around the head of each Bird 
is worn a band of the costume material, to the front of which is 
attached a feather of same color. 


Dances 


The dances add greatly to the pageant. In every community 
there are children who either dance naturally or have had 
instruction in dancing. It will be an easy matter to teach 
them a few simple and graceful steps sufficient for the pageant. 


Music 


Orchestra music (violin, piano and flute) is most pleasing, but not 


a necessity, as suitable Victrola or graphophone music is easily 
procurable. 


If desired, the program may be lengthened by recitations and songs 
of autumn after the pageant, or the pageant may be rendered as part 
of an Autumn Festival program. 


ACT I 


(An Autumn wood. Mother Earth is seated upon her 
throne.) 


Mother Earth (shivering) I am so weary, I long for the 
winter time of sleep. Through the long summer months I 
have made myself beautiful with flower and tree, and now 
I am awaiting the time of rest. 


(Off the stage one of the Birds is heard singing:) 
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WINTER TIME IS COMING 


Andante 











Win-ter time is com-ing, Time of ice and snow, 
Blue- bird, wren and-robin Swift-ly on the wing, 


When we lit-tle song birds To the South must 9. 
Will re-turn to cheer you When a-gain ’tis spring. 


(Both Birds appear, flying, and sing together:) 
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Fly-ing, fly-ing, we must fly a way To the South land we will go to day 
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Where the flow -ers bloom so fair and bright, And the soft wind whispers thro’ the night. 


Mother Earth Well, my little Song Birds, I know you 
have come to say farewell, for soon it will be cold and 
Jack Frost will be here. 

First Little Bird Mother Earth, it is nearly time for 
Jack Frost. We feel his icy breath, though the sun still 
shines warm and bright, and we must go. We cannot 
build our nests here; our little babies would freeze and all 
the food would be covered with snow; so we go to the South 
where all is warm and beautiful with flowers. 


(Birds recite together:) 
Farewell, Mother Earth 


Farewell, Mother Earth, we must go away, 
To the sunshine land of flowers to-day. 
When breezes blow in warm spring rain 
We’ll all come back to you again. 


(Dance. by one or both Birds, last'ng about two minutes. 
After dancing, Birds go to front of stage, one to right and one 
to left, and stand.) 


(Enter Flowers.) 


Mother Earth Ah! here are some of my fair Autumn 
Flowers, the last to adorn me before Winter comes. Wel- 
come, little Aster, Goldenrod and Cosmos. 


(Flowers sing:) 


WE’RE LITTLE FLOWERS BEAUTIFUL 


Moderato 





We're lit-tle flow - ers beau - ti - ful We make the world so bright, 


bloom with all our might 


In col-ors rad-i-ant- ly fair We 


But winter time is coming now, 
So cold and chill the air, 

Our petals will be wilted soon, 
And lost our fragrance rare. 


So underneath the snowdrifts soft, 
Our little seeds will sleep, 

And when the summer comes again, 
More pretty flowers will peep. 


(Dance by Flowers, one or all, lasting about two minutes 
After dancing, Flowers take places beside Birds.) 


(Enter Leaves.) 
(Continued on page 458) 
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EMBECO PHONETIC DRILL CARDS 


8252—Twenty cards which make 320 word combinations. 
Letters one inch high. Cards 7 x 8 inches. Two smaller sec- 
tions are hinged to each phonogram card, bearing letter com- 
binations for making complete words. The hinged sections may 
be cut off if desired, and only one word shown at a time. Cards 
are keyed on back so teacher can check answers without 
turning cards. 


Price, per box, $1.50. Mailing weight, 2 lbs. 
















BRADLEY’S PHONETIC DESK CARDS 


8291—These cards are used for review work. The phonograms 
are printed in columns with blank squares for inserting con- 
sonant cards. Several hundred word combinations are 
possible, covering the simple phonetic words taught in 
primary classes. By glancing over test cards arranged by 
the children, the teacher can quickly determine the extent 
of each child’s knowledge of phonetics. 


Price, per box, 25 cents. Mailing weight, 7 ozs. 
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PHONETIC WORD BUILDER—No. 1 


8000—This is a big type builder for seat work, printed on 
both sides in letters 14 inch high, on heavy manila cards. 
The box contains 25 of the most common phonograms, with 
initial consonants. These will form a vocabulary of over 200 
words. It provides a system of word building based on the 
phonetic principles now so generally used. 


Price, per box, 20 cents. Mailing weight, 5 ozs. 


PHONETIC WORD BUILDER—No. 2 
8001—Here is a word builder similar to No. 1,but containing 
in addition the diphthongs and double consonants with end- 
ings. These will form a vocabulary of 500 words. 


Price, per box, 20 cents. Mailing weight, 5 ozs. 


BRADLEY’S DRILL CARDS for NUMBER WORK 


8268—Graded from simple to the more difficult problems, and 
designed for rapid drill work. There are 45 different combina- 
tions in addition, subtraction and multiplication. Printed in 
large black numerals on durable tag stock, and boxed 
substantially. 


Price, per box, 40 cents. Mailing weight, 2 lbs 

















EMBECO PERCEPTION CARDS FOR NUMBER WORK 


8290—One side of these cards is printed with domino designs and the reverse 
shows the same problem in regular numerals. The pupil counts the domino dots, 
and gets their equivalent in actual numbers by reversing the card. The 25 cards 
are 6% x 10 inches, of strong manila tag stock. The domino dots are printed in dark 
green ink 1 inch in diameter. The set contains all number combinations from 1 to 10. 


Packed in durable box. Price, per box, 75 cents. Mailing weight, 1 )b., 3 ozs. 











When ordering address our nearest office 


MILTON BRADLEY COMPANY - Springfield, Mass. 


BOSTON - NEW YORK - PHILADELPHIA - ATLANTA - SAN FRANCISCO 













CHICAGO: Thomas Charles Co., Agents 
KANSAS CITY: Hoover Bros., Agents 
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Autumn 
(Continude from page 456) 


Mother Earth And here are my little leaves, which so 
soon must go to sleep ’neath the trees. But do not fear, 
for you shall be covered with a soft, downy blanket, and 
sweet will be your dreams. 


(Leaves take places beside Flowers and recite:) 


Flutter, Flutter, Flutter 
First Leaf 
Flutter, flutter, flutter, 
Gently to the ground, 
Little leaves of summer 
Softly falling down. 


Second Leaf 


Now in gorgeous dresses, 
Yellow, gold and red, 

"Neath our mother branches 
We will make our bed. 


Third Leaf 
Winter’s icy fingers 
Tuck us safely there, 
"Neath her fluffy blanket, 
Soft, and warm, and fair. 


(Dance of Leaves, one and all, lasting about two minutes. 
After dancing, Leaves resume places beside Flowers.) 


Mother Earth There is a chill wind blowing. Jack 
Frost is surely near. Stand away, little Flowers, for his icy 
breath will wither your dainty petals. 


(Enter Jack Frost, followed by his Ice Fairies.) 


Mother Earth Here you are, at last, Jack Frost. I 
have been expecting you. 


Jack Frost Yes, Mother Earth, I have come to stay 
with yeu while King Winter rules, and we must prepare for 
him. These Birds must fly away, for his cold winds would 
kill them, and will cover these Flowers warmly. Come, 
Ice Fairies, we will hasten, for Winter is not far away. 


(Recitation by Ice Fairies:) 


With Light and Nimble Tread 
First Ice Fairy (bows and recites) 


With light and nimble tread 
O’er all the world we go. 

We do not fear the cold, 
We Fairies of the Snow. 


We touch the tender leaves, 
They turn to red and brown; 
And, with a gentle sigh, 
They flutter to the ground. 


Second Ice Fairy (bows, and recites) 


We paint upon each window 
A frosty picture, bright; 

Then dance away, to skip and play, 
All through the frosty night. 


(All characters sing. Tune, refrain of Song, “Winter 
TimeJis Coming” :) 
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Skipping Lightly 
Skipping lightly through the frosty air, 
Busy fairies, working everywhere. 
Soon King Winter comes with ice and snow 
And the winds that bitterly will blow. 
(Dance by Ice Fairies, lasting one and one-half minutes.) 


(At end of dance, child back of stage sings:) 
COME, AUTUMN LEAVES 


Come, Au-tumn Leaves, come, come 4a- way, O-ver the hill-tops we'll dance and play, 





Don your gay dresses of gold and red, And I will find for you a win-ter bed. 


First Leaf We must go, for the wind is calling. Fare- 
well, Mother Earth, and Summer-time friends. 


(Leaves dance from stage, waving farewell.) 

Jack Frost Now to our work! 

(Jack Frost touches the Flowers with finger-tips. They 
sink softly to the ground (stage) and sleep. Ice Fairies skip 
around stage, touching Leaves of trees with finger-tips, and 
scatter‘ng snow over Flowers.) 


First Bird (sings, softly) 
SLEEP, LITTLE FLOWERS 


Lento 


Ovo Tune ann 






; : 
Sleep, lit-tle flow-ers, sleep ‘neath the snow, Till the warm sun iof spring shall glow. 


Sleep, soft-ly sleep, sleep, sleep, sleep, Till the warm = sun of spring shall glow 


Second Bird Farewell, farewell, till Springtime comes 
again. 


(Birds leave stage, waving arms to imitate flight.) 


(Ice Fairies begin scattering snow over Flowers. Jack 
Frost touches Mother Earth with finger-tips, and she leans 
back on her throne and falls asleep. They scatter snow over 
her and all characters, except Mother Earth, sing together 


softly song below. Characters off stage remain there and sing 
with those on stage.) 


GENTLY, GENTLY SLUMBER 
_ Lento 





Gen-tly, gen-tly slum-ber, Peace-ful be your dreams, 
Wear-y from the sum-mer, Sweet-ly now you re., 





Till the win-ter’s ov-er, And the spring sun beams. 
2 While your man-y chil-dren Slum-ber on your breast. 
E 





Sleep, sleep, soft-ly sleep, As the snow lies white and deep. 
P pp 





Rest, rest, sweet-ly rest, Chill-ing winds blow from the West. 


Py 
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MACOMBER’S STORIES OF GREAT INVENTORS. 3-4 
Numerous illustrations. 167 pp. Cloth. Price, 60 cents. 


Stories of Fulton, Whitney, Morse, Cooper and Edison. Their 
early struggles, their inventions, and their triumphs are related in a 
simple, pleasing manner; yet there is a decided success in conveying 
the useful lessons of their lives—that honor, truth, temperance, 
industry, application win the victories of life and good repute among 
men. 


MACOMBER’S STORIES OF GREAT MEN. 3-4 
Cloth. Price, 60 cents. 


Easy reading stories of the lives of some famous Americans, whom 
every child ought to know. Such biographies, so entertainingly 
written, form an admirable introduction to the more serious course in 
biography and history of the later years. The Great Men sketched in 
this book are Columbus, Washington, William Penn, General Putnam, 
and Franklin. 


WELSH’S SOME OF OUR FRIENDS 
Illustrated. 169 pp. Large type. Price, 60 cents. 


Stories of familiar animals in and about the home, which instruct 
while they charm the little readers, who wonder and want to know 
all about these curious creatures. 


LITTLE FOLKS OF FAR AWAY LANDS. 3-4. 
By Lizzie S. Waittvum. Cloth. Price, 60 cents. 


This engaging volume narrates stories of Netka (Alaska), Faustino 
(Mexico), Rika (Holland), Karl (Switzerland), and Cherry Blossom 


(Japan). 


GODOLPHIN’S SWISS FAMILY ROBINSON. 3-4 
Illustrated. 176 pp. Large type. Cloth. Price, 60 cents. 


While all the interest and connection of the original narrative is 
retained, it is so modified and arranged as to be easily read and appreci- 
ated by children in primary grades. 


OUIDA’S STORY OF A NURNBERG STOVE. 4-5 
Edited by Saran D. JENKINS. 
Illustrated. 64 pp. Cloth. Price, 60 cents. 


Quite as pleasing and more romantic than Ouida’s (De la Ramee) 
Dog of Flanders. The strange winter journey, the hunger, fatigue, 
sorrow and joy of little August, have at last their triumph, and the 
hunger of his soul is satisfied, for he was yet to be a great artist. 


STORIES FROM THE LAND OF NEVER-NEVER. 3-4 
By ELeanor M. Jour. 
Illustrated. 109 pp. Cloth. Price, 60 cents. 


Stories of Mother Goose’s Home, which introduce, in a charming 
manner, all the children’s favorites. 


GODOLPHIN’S ROBINSON CRUSOE FOR YOUNG FOLKS 
Fully illustrated. 159 pp. Cloth. Price, 60 cents. 


The greatest of English Classics for children, as many claim, has 
absorbed the attention of generations of boys and girls. Miss Godol- 
phin’s adaptation is a masterly one and well deserves the gratitude 
it has secured from teachers and pupils. 


Educational Publishing Company 
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KIRBY’S AUNT MARTHA’S CORNER CUPBOARD. 4-6 
STORIES ABOUT TEA, COFFEE, RICE, ETC. 
22 full-page and smaller half-tone illustrations. Price, 60 cents. 
With singular skill and delightful art the authors take up, one by one, 
the common contents of the Corner Cupboard and beguile the child 
with wonder words into an accurate knowledge of these articles of food 
and of the countries in which they are found. 


STORY OF LITTLE KONRAD, THE SWISS BOY. 4-5 
Beautiful half-tone on each page. Price, 60 cents. 

The sixty striking pictures of Swiss scenery, the attractive style of 
the narrative, sketching the life and habits of a brave, independent 
people, whose heroic struggles, sacrifices, and triumphs have been the 
theme of poets, travelers, and romance writers of all nations, render 
this little book especially interesting to all boys and girls. 


CAMPBELL’S WEWA, THE CHILD OF THE PUEBLOS. 4-6 
Well illustrated. Price, 60 cents. 

The life of the children of these people of the Pueblos is most interest- 
ingly told in this story of Wewa, and his play companions. The sun 
dance, the snake dance, and the harvest dance will be thrilling stories 
to tell the little folks, who will probably sigh over their civilized sur- 
roundings and wish they had been born in the Wewa country. 


STORY OF LITTLE JAN, THE DUTCH BOY. 4-6 
By HeLen L. CAMPBELL. 
27 full-page and other half-tone illustrations. Price, 60 cents. 


For cleverness of treatment, for novelty, variety, and usefulness of 
information, for a style just suited to interest the young and keep them 
ever in a pleased expectancy, Little Jan, the Dutch Boy, has scant 
rivalry. Folk-lore, history, geography, and industries are handled 
in modified form, and so simply and naturally interwoven that the 

child is glad to read on and on, and while he enjoys, he assimilates 
and thrives in mind. 


MULOCKE’S THE LITTLE LAME PRINCE. 3-4 
Illustrated. 188 pp. Cloth. Price, 60 cents. 


Gifted Miss Mulock awakens a world of interest and sympathy in 
the hearts of children, as she details the wondrous story of the most 
beautiful Prince who came at last to the King and Queen of Nomans- 
land. What the little old woman, clothed in gray, did for the Little 
Lame Prince, what an excellent King he became, let the children read 
and they will know, and learn also, ‘‘One cannot make one’s self, but 
can help a little in the making of somebody else.” 


CAMPBELL’S STORY OF LITTLE METZU, THE JAPANESE BOY. 

4-6 

Beautiful half-tone illustrations. Cloth. Price, 60 cents. 

Miss Campbell, with little Metzu in hand, comes forward with no 
end of surprises, as she, in her captivating pages, tells the countless 
and curious little ones of the occident the marvelous story of these 
little ones on the outermost edge of the orient; tells them of their life 
at home, of their plays and companions, of their school and social life, 
and of their trips to all parts of their fatherland. 


221 Fourth Ave. 
NEW YORK 


2457 Prairie Ave. 
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Grasshopper Green 


Grasshopper Green is a comical 
chap, 
He lives on the best of fare; 
Bright little jacket and trousers 
and cap, 
These are his summer wear. 
Out in the meadow he loves 
to go, 
Playing away in the sun. 
It's hopperty, skipperty, high 
and low, 





The grasshopper shown in the illustration herewith was made for ’ : 
occupation work in the kindergarten class of Miss Nellie V. Harvey, Sum mers the time for fun ° 


Watsessing School, Bloomfield, N. J., to illustrate a favorite circle story. 


Old Mr. Spider 


SaRAn GramMes CLARK MABEL HASKETTI-HALE 


P e ' 
O old Mis- ter spi - th pane, In high silk hat and a 
This cross Mis - ter - ap hg > pane, Just watched and watched, But 





Said, “I’m a ' 1 weave this web 
For ev-er-y Pre-ferred fresh air 
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much_ wid - er, rul - er of the win - dow - 
to dy- ing, came near that win - dow- 
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OUR 


“HYGIEIA ” DUSTLESS 


Is built to meet a special service, 
Not to meet a price. 


Did it ever occur to you 


That your blackboard trouble 
might not be blackboard trouble 
but crayon trouble? 


Try ‘‘Hygieia’’ Dustless and you will 
have no more trouble with your 
blackboards. 


Insist on our products 
They are the best 





THe AMERICAN 2 COMPANY 


ESTABLISHED 163 
SANDUSKY- OFIO ~- ° ° - KEW YOR 











PLAY IS 
MAGIC POWER! 


To teach Language successfully take your cue from 
the children’s play activities. Miss Myra King has done 
this and presents forty-four interesting and helpful games 
to supplement the regular language work in her book 
of 100 pages entitled 


**‘Language Games” 


Some of the forms on which these games are based: 











It is I She and I teach, learn 
It is he I am he sit, set 

It is we Whom do you want? lie, lay 

It is they may, can good, well 
He and I like, love 


These games are for use in the First, Second, and Third 
Grades and may be profitably used in some Fourth Grades. 

They are not intended to take the place of re 
language work but rather to supplement that work, giving 
the necessary drill without making that drill irksome. 

The attention of the children is directed wholly to the fun 
in playing the game —they should not think of it as 
language work. 

The games are so planned that every child in the room 
may have an active interest in every part of the game, so 
that each one is interestedly attentive to all that is said 


and done. 
SPECIAL FEATURES 
A blank page is left at the end of each game. In these 
the teacher will find it helpful to note any variations in the 
games which she may find especially applicable to her own 
class, locality or other condition. 
Price, Postpaid, 75 cents 


Educational Publishing Company 
234 BOYLSTON STREET o* BOSTON, MASS. 
221 FourthAve.,.New York 2457 Prairie Ave,, Chicago 














SILENT READING EBQUIPMENT 


A complete line of silent reading flash cards, seat work, ani drill devices meeting every need of =e teacher of reading. The following are only a few of the 
many teachers’ aids we publish in this field 


. SILENT READING FLASH CARDS : SEAT WORE IN PICTURE-BUILDING SILENT READING SEAT WORK 
White eee, Se corners. 25 different R932. The Kitchen Cabinet. Grade 2. In accordance Some of ye mage 2 ge ae a . _ Pn Send ; 
news. Directions. “Draw a chair on the blackboard.” —. —— the pupil — the gro- directions for illustrating it. 50 cents. ainaiaes 
cents. . ’ = - 


R912. Gymnastic Drill. “ Arms aad, E Ee ie 
forward four times. Count Point to the picture rection-cards. 75 cents. 








R914. Occupations. Stories with direc- 
tions for illustrating them. 50 cents. 
R917. Home Activities. To illustrate. 





eight.” 50 cents. you like best. | R933. Noah’s Ark. 50 cents. 
R908. Questions. “What does r patel wy rade |Ee R919. Construction in Paper. Box pro- 
a robin like to eat?” 50 cents. ; ranged in the ark in es ame to make from directions. 50 
R936. “Yes-No” Questions. Should we sleep with accordance with direc- x 5 as: 
our windows shut?” 50 cents. tions. 6-pupil set. 75 bal] ROD. " Clay Modeling. Directions for 
R918. “Make-Believe. “Shoot with a bow and arrow.” cents. = clay projects. 50 cents. . 
50 cents. ‘ R934. The T ate 1X Reson ing toys in | R939 Making Posters. With sci d ’ 
R042. “Right-Wrong” Stutements. “Your seat is near the shop. 6x Lag 75 cents. nee = — ee ee 
a window.” 50 cents. R935. T Coke Frame. Grade 3. Units of colored | R944. Study Assignments. Each gives child a task 
LARGE SIZE FLASH CARDS paper are arranged on a frame in accordance with | with book, pencil or chalk. 50 cents. 


Heavy board, 34x14, round corners. No duplication of directions, making attractive pictures. 6-pupil set. 











THE PLYMOUTH CHART 

R909 pgiitaller cards. Rit ~— tions. 75 oe. The oly guccenstal wall row B for displaying | eet 

cents. R925. Make-Believe. 75 cents. LARGE-TYPE SILENT — — a ae" ee a ee ight, ew sac, 
o- CARDS C766. Furnishing the Home. By Belle Brady Long. 

R926. Two directions on each giving a little dramatic | Complete reading project, noes Sie pa my fy + ~~ 
r ; 90 ts Fi ty sentences on 6x17% | oO. ables a teacher to get reading rate of eac 
situation. Grade 2. cents. strips, supply of phrases Lay a rug on the floor | pupil in a few minutes, using any supplementary 

LARGE RESPONSE CARDS on 3-inch strips. Used with of the dining-room. | reading matter. $1.25 

R937. “Yes” on one side, “No” on other. Pupil easily improvised  doll- | “PERFO” SILENT READING SEAT WORK 

shows Proper answer. 25 cards. 40 cents. house. Full directions. In 


R938. “Right” en one side, “Wrong” on other. heavy box, 64x18 inches. 
25 cards. 50 cents C767. Buying Groceries. B 





Perforated folders (patented), bearing silent reading 
$4.00 seat work problems, the answers to 
y Belle Brady Long. which are written by the pupil on his 





Complete reading project own paper through the perforations. 

Each alien, eee oor tn a little and primary number pro- Answers keyed for teacher’s benefit. 

drama. Grade 2 or 3. 25 different cards in box * | | Take 10 cents. Buy sugar. ject. Based on use of a Pupil’s paper used four times—a great 

R927. Mother Goose Playlets. 50 cents ; Bring back the change. set of groceries, a price- economy. Each set contains 6 differ- 
R929. Child Life Playleis. 50 cents. list, and a set of money. | ent folders. 



































30 large reading strips, | N420. Practice Problems. Grade 2 or 3. Carefu 











SILENT READING LANGUAGE CARDS — supply of phrase-strips. In box, 64x18 inches. scadins ~~ 6-pupil set. 138 
R915. Little Compositions. estions, il to write . problems. cents. . 
answers in es eon G el. 40 = “Bias to Se. Fifty one oe realistic cards, | N421. ue — —_ 3. a 
¥%, for store projects. In box. uses bill of fare, and solves problems 
SEAT WORK IN CLASSIFYING $1.2 in planning lunch, etc. 6-pupil set. 
R921. 6-pupil set§of 6 sheets. all -———~ —e § C7UA. ” Gump Price List. Names of fifty f— 6 different bills of fare. 85 cents. 
different, each with six ques- |=" | ‘oceries on strips, with prices. SREAD’s R950. “Riddles,” to which the child . 
tions. The pupil is to lay the Foy] — : a —. —_ -figures for changes. In === selects parame, on Oe Fascinating and effective 
four proper answer-cards under [—|— =: 25 pe set. “riddles.” 75 cents. 
each question. Grade 1 or 2. = C765. Schoot Practice Money. 225 pieces, | R951. Making Words Grade 2. Ingeniously com- 
40 cents. d large display cards, so aes can follow ee silent reading and pbonics. 6-pupil set. 138 
transactions. In box. $1.00 roblems. 75 cents. 
SENTENCE COMPLETION SEAT WORK R916. Seat Work in List-Making. Pupil Nndb0. Every-day Experience Exercises in Aprtthmetic 
. Pupil completes sentences by setting in the makes lists from printed vocabulary. By Garry Cleveland Myers, Ph.D. For Grades 5gand 
proper word. Grade 1. 6-pupil set. 60 cents. Grade 1 or 2. 60 cents. 6. 6-pupil set of 60 problems. 75 cents. 
Send for descriptive circulars Specialists in Modern Teaching Devices 


THE PLYMOUTH PRESS, EDUCATIONAL PUBLISHERS 


7854 Lowe Ave., Chicago 
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A Project in Correlation 
(Continued from page 425) 

Old Whiskers That is better than milk. 
Red Comb That is better than being made into soup. 
Gray Horse That is better than hay. 
See Robber Captain’s speech: “The light is out and 
all is still. We need not have been frightened after all. 
Go, my man, and see if it is safe for us to return.” 

7 Observe the speech of the Robber Spy where descrip- 
tion is turned into dramatic dialogue. 

This type of development will probably take six half-hour 
periods, and more, doubtless, with a slow group. 
3 
The Dramatization 


How Gray Horse Went to Seek His Fortune 
(This title was original with the children) 
Cast OF CHARACTERS IN THE ORDER OF THEIR APPEAR- 


& Cte 


ANCE 
Gray Horse A Tree in the Forest 
The Master Robber Captain 


Grandpa Hound 
Old Whiskers 
Red Comb 


Robber Spy 

Two Robbers 

Tree by the Hut in the Forest 
A Manager and Story Teller in one 


Act I—The Donkey’s home and the road which leads through the 
forest to Bremen Town. 
Act II—The inside of the hut in the forest and the yard outside. 


ACT I 


Manager A donkey, who for a great many years had 
carried sacks to the mill for his master, became so weak 
from old age that every day he was more and more unfit 
for work. 

Master Gray Horse, you have no strength. You are 
unfit for work. 1 am going to kill you and sell your skin. 

Gray Horse Master, I have served you faithfully for 
forty long years. Do not kill me now. 

Master But I have to buy food for you to eat and straw 
for you to sleep on. You cost money and you don’t bring 
in money. I am going to the shoemaker now to see if he 
will buy your skin for shoes. 


(Master leaves and goes toward the village.) 


Gray Horse There is no good wind blowing my way. 
I’ll run away to Bremen Town. I have heard the band 
play there, so I’ll be a musician and play the kettle-drums. 


(Donkey goes to the crossroads where he meets Grandpa 
Hound, sitting by the roadside, panting.) 


Gray Horse Why are you panting so, friend? 

Grandpa Hound (howling) Alas and alack! Every day 
I grow weaker and weaker. I cannot go any more to the 
hunt, and my master has ordered that I be killed. So I 
have run away, but how shall I earn my bones? 

Gray Horse Comewithme. We can easily earn a living 
in Bremen. You shall play the flute and I’ll play the 
kettle-drums. (The two jog on down the road. They meet 
the cat.) Why, Old Whiskers, you look as dismal as three 
rainy Sundays! Now what has happened to you? 

Old Whiskers (yowling) How can I be happy when I am 
in fear of my life? I am getting old. My teeth are only 
stumps. I cannot catch mice any longer, and I like to lie 
down by the fire and purr. But when I found they were 
going to drown me, away I ran as fast as my legs could 
carry me. But how shall I earn my milk? 

Gray Horse Go with us to Bremen Town and be a 
musician. You often give night concerts. You shall play 
the violin, Grandpa Hound shall play the flute and I’ll 
play the kettle-drums. 

Old Whiskers (gleefully) With all my heart! 
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(The three jog on together and soon come to the cock.) 


Gray Horse Why are you crowing so loud and making 
such a fuss? 

Red Comb I heard the cook say that there is company 
coming on Sunday and she will want to put me in the soup. 
Soon my head will come off, so I am crowing with a full 
throat as long as I can. 

Gray Horse Listen, Red Comb! Would you like to 
run away with us to Bremen Town? We are going to be 
musicians. You can sing soprano, Old Whiskers can play 
Ya fiddle, Grandpa Hound the flute and I’ll play the kettle- 

rums. 

Red Comb That is the life for me! 


(The four travel until they come to a wood.) 


Gray Horse We can go no farther to-night. Let us 
rest here until morning. [ shall sleep under this tree. 

Grandpa Hound So shall I. 

Old Wh’'skers 1 shall climb to this lower branch. 

Red Comb I shall fly to the top of the tree, where I 
shall feel quite safe. (He flies to the tree-top.) I will look 
north, south, east and west to see that all is well. O 
friends! a long way off I can see a light. We must 
be near a house. 

Gray Horse If that is so, we must go on to this light, for 
no doubt there we shall find a place to rest and food to eat. 


(Exit the four.) 


ACT II 


Robbers (singing) O, we’re the jolly good fellows! 


(Enter Gray Horse, Grandpa Hound, Old Whiskers and 
Red Comb. Dance Grotesque. See Gymnasium Outline.) 


Old Whiskers I can creep up to the window on my four 
soft cushions. No one can hear me. 

Gray Horse But you are not tall enough to see in at the 
window. I will go. 


(Gray Horse goes to the window. Robbers sing again. Gray 
Horse returns to his friends.) 


Red Comb Gray Horse, what did you see? 

Gray Horse What did I see? I saw a table loaded with 
food and robbers eating it. 

Grandpa Hound (whin'ng) That should be our supper. 

Gray Horse (groaning) Hee haw! How I wish we were 
inside! We must think of a way. 


(They think. Robbers sing again.) 


Gray Horse I have a plan. I will stand on my hind 
legs and put my forefeet on the window-sill. Grandpa 
Hound shall stand on my back. Old Whiskers shall stand 
on the hound’s shoulders— 

Red Comb And I’ll perch on Old Whiskers’ head. 

Gray Horse When I say, “Ready!” sing. (They go to 
the window.) Ready, sing! (All sing. The robbers run and 
the four go in and eat.) 

Grandpa Hound That was better than a bone. 

Old Whiskers That was better than milk. 

Red Comb That was better than being made into soup. 

Gray Horse That was better than hay. Let us put out 
the light and find a place to rest. I shall sleep in the yard 
under this tree. 

Grandpa Hound I shall stretch out’ upon this mat 
behind this door. 

Old Whiskers I do not sleep at night, so I shall curl up 
by the warm ashes and keep watch that no harm comes near. 

(Continued on page 464) 
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Kill The Hair Root 

My method is the only way to prevent the hair from w 
zagnin, Easy, painless, harmless, No scars. Booklet fre 
D. J. Mahler, 359-A Mahler Park, Providence, R. I. 


SCHOOL OF NURSING g7;ces,. Regier! 

by the State of Illinois. 
New, modern, well-equipped nurses’ home. Maintenance 
and monthly allowance provided. High school graduates 
only. Send for free Book of Facts. Superintendent, 
School of Nursing. WASHINGTON BOULEVARD HOSPITAL 
Dept. P.Y. 2449 Washington Blvd., Chicago, Ill. 











oe te me 
Sle Swinging Desk 
Stands $500 


Locks Instantly 
in any Position -— In Eastern and 
Central States 


Firm and Rigid, 
Ready for use. — 
$6.00 In the South, 

Can be attached to Southwest and West 
either end of any : 
style desk and provides additional working 
space that can be used for typewriter, refer- 
ence book, card index tray, telephone, etc. 
Greatly appreciated by stenographers to hold 
note-book while taking dictation. Wood core 
are 14” x18” furnished in Golden or Light 
Natural Quartered Oak, Imitation Mahogany, 
Imitation Walnut finishes. See any stationer 
or office equipment dealer first. Sent direct if 
necessary or preferred. 


Send for Our New 62 Page Catalog 
of Office Filing Equipment, Supplies 
and Sectional Bookcases and Booklet 
Filing Suggestions 











The Weis Manufacturing Co. 


462 Union Street, Munroe, Mich 
A. H. Denny, Inc., 52 Park Place, New York City 























MUSIC LESSONS FREE 


IN YOUR HOME. Write today for our FREE booklet. 
It tells how to learn to play Piano, Organ, Violin, Mandolin, 
Guitar, Banjo, ete. Beginners or advanced i Your 
only expense about 2c per day for music and postage used, 


AMERICAN SCHOOL of MUSIC, 28 Lakeside Ride.. CHICAGO 


PLAYS Send for List M describing over 200 


plays especially recommended for school, 
for class-room or public performance. 


OLD TOWER PRESS 
59 East Adams St. - - - Chicago 














Starting Right 


(Continued from page 435) 
Round each castle deep a moat we'll dig, 
Trees above it towering; 
There the king’s own lovely woods do grow, 
& Many flowers embowering. 


On a charger, lo! the king does ride, 
By his archers shielded, 

I'wo abreast along the road they go, 
And ne’er to foe have yielded. 


Anything in story, song and hand- 
work that helps to link the vacation 
time with the school life, especially 
during the first fall month, is a valu- 
able adjunct. 





9 
Roy’s Lesson 
(Continued from page 447) 

One day my mother said she had to wash. 
So I asked her if I help her. She said I could 
by wringing the clothes. When I got done I 
hung them out. My mother was glad I helped 
her. ANNA KENNEWAY 

c 

One afternoon on Saturday my mother wen 
down street. I washed the windows. When 
she came home she wanted to give me twenty- 
five cents. I did not want to take it. I 
wanted her to keep it for me so she could buy 
me some Easter cards. 

ALICE MESSIER 


One day my mother didn’t have much wood 
up. So I brought up a lotofit. My mother 
was very glad and she thanked me. 

ELINOR SULLIVAN 


One day when I was fixing my wagon my 
mother called me. I asked her what she 
wanted. She said, “Will you please chop 
some wood?” So I chopped it. 

De Forest Corey 


One night when we were eating supper 
my mother said that she was going to clean 
the yard in the morning. That morning I 
got up early and went out and cleaned the 
yard for her. When she got up she was 
surprised. She did not know who did it. I 
told her that I did it for her and she thanked 
me for doing it. 

Roy MALMSTEDT 


Every Saturday I help my mother to make 
the beds and wash the dishes. My mother 
and I have fun together. My mother wants 
to give me twenty-five cents but I said, 
“No,” because she gets me all my clothes. 
But I said, “Thank you” just the same. 

FLORENCE LYGpDMAN 


It was interesting to see the various 
modes of expression used and the famil- 
iar little traits of character displayed in 
even such short “stories.” 





OUR BIG CATALOG FRE: 
of BOOKS <i, Publishers 

ff" We catalog and send by mail, at a big 
saving to you, over 25,000 books of all publishers. 
Wesupply the largest number of public, private 
and school libraries and individuals with alitheir 
books. Our service is quick and satisfying. Write 
for catalog today. A post card will bring it. 

THE BOOK SUPPLY COMPANY, E. W. Reynolds, Pres. 
231-233 West Monroe St., Chicago, lll. 
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A Project in Correlation 
(Continued from page 462) 
Red Comb I shall roost on this beam across the room. 


(All sleep. Robbers and Captain enter at side of stage.) 


Robber Captain The light is out and all is still. We need 
not have been frightened after all. Go, my man, and see 
if it is safe for us to return. 


(Robber Spy leaves and enters house by back door.) 


Robber Spy It is dark. I will light my match by these 
live coals. 


(Holds match to cat’s eyes, which he has mistaken for coals. 
Cat scratches him. He runs out the front door and the dog 
bites him. Out in the yard the donkey kicks him.) 


Red Comb (flaps wings and crows) Bring me the rascal, 
do! Bring me the rascal, do! 


(Robber Spy runs back to his Captain.) 


Robber Spy Captain, O, O! In that house is an old 
woman who flew at me and scratched my face with her 
long fingers. By the door stands a man with a knife who 
cut me in the leg. Out in the yard is a black monster, who 
beat me with a great, wooden club. High up on the roof 
sits a judge, who cried, “ Bring me the rascal, do.’”’ Let us 
run as fast and as far as we can. 


(Robbers exit running.) 


Gray Horse Let us live here in this little house the rest 
of our lives. We are quite safe. 

Grandpa Hound And it is much better than going to 
Bremen to play in the band. 

Red Comb I’d rather crow here every morning at sunrise 
than sing soprano in the band. 

Old Whiskers Ican sit by the fire and purr to my heart’s 
content. 

Manager So the four musicians lived there happily in 
the little hut in the forest. And for anything I know, they 
may be living there yet. 


Outline of Work Accomplished in Primary Science 
in Connection with the Story, ‘“The Musicians 
of Bremen”’ 


1 Animal Appreciation 

Pets are among our best friends. Dogs save us from 
danger. Pets are dependent on us for food, homes 
and care. We are dependent upon animals for food, 
work and protection. 

Donkey 

Dog 

Cat 

Chickens 

Houses we live in. 


> Ore C bo 


I Introduction 


We had informal talks with each other about our pets. 
We decided that they were among our best friends. The 
children knew of many instances where dogs had endangered 
their own lives to save boys and girls from danger. One 
boy in the class would have drowned, had it not been for the 
dog. We talked about dogs waiting for their masters; 
about horses rubbing their noses on the shoulders of people 
they love. 

We decided that animals are dependent upon us. We 
furnish food, homes and care. Especially are caged animals 
dependent upon us. 

We, too, are dependent upon animals; chickens give us 
eggs and food; horses work for us and dogs protect us. 
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AIM FOR THE CHILDREN Did the masters in the story 
treat the animals justly, after the animals had served the 
masters for so many years? 


II The Donkey 


TEACHER’s Atm: To teach the children history, use and 
description of the donkey. 

CHILDREN’s Arm: To learn about the animal that is used 
in so many funny papers, and why he is joked about. 

ASSOCIATION: Horse. 

MATERIAL: Pictures of donkey, mule and burro. 


Teacher When we speak of the donkey, do you think of 
a sad animal or of a funny animal? 

Children We think of a funny animal. 

Teacher Why do we think the donkey is funny? 

Children The donkey talks in a funny way; he says, 
“Hee haw.” People say he-is laughing. He wiggles his 
ears in a funny way. 

Teacher Would you like to learn all about an animal 
that people think so funny? 

Children Yes. 

Teacher Of all the animals we have studied, which one 
do you think he is most like? 

Children The donkey is most like the horse. 

Teacher Could you look for pictures of donkeys and 
bring them for our study? 


(Children bring pictures for the teacher from funny papers 
and other sources. They study the pictures and find that the 
donkey is the size of a large horse.) 


Teacher Does a donkey look strong or weak? 

Children The donkey looks strong. His bones are large. 
His shoulders are wide. He is tall. 

Teacher Do you think the donkey could work hard? 

Children Donkeys are used to haul heavy loads. 

Teacher What could he do? 

Children Long ago he was used to carry burdens. 
Men rode on his back and put large packs over his back. 

Teacher There were not many horses in those days. 
Why are horses used now? 

Children There aren’t many donkeys to-day. Horses 
are used in their places. Donkeys are harder to train. 
They are wild. They kick. 

Teacher What color are donkeys? 

Children They are brown like horses. 

Teacher Woes the donkey look as if it knew as much as a 
horse? 

Children No, it does not. 


(Use pictures of mule and burro.) 


Teacher Are these animals related to the donkey? Do 
they resemble the donkey? 

Children The mule has a donkey father and a horse 
mother. Mules are used on farms to work, and in coal 
mines to haul cars of coal. Burros are used to climb 
mountains and carry packs. 


III The Dog 


TEACHER’s Atm: To complete study of the dog. 

CHILDREN’S Aim:1 To tell about their dogs. 2 To 
bring a dog to school and care for him. 3 To make a 
booklet about a dog. 

MATERIAL Two kinds of dogs in the schoolroom. Many 
dog pictures. 

ASSOCIATION: Dogs we have known. The dog in the 
story. 


Teacher Would you like to bring your dogs to school? 
You ask mother and we will select two to come. The other 
children may tell about their dogs. 

Children Many dogs could come to school. My dog 

(Continued on page 466) 
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A Radio Party 


(Conrinued ftom page 437) 


the victrola. The children were very quiet and listened 
‘to the exquisite melody with evident enjoyment. 

After that came a solo, story, a duet, an account of the 
activities and rules of the American Club, a progressive 
organization of the 1A’s, and then the Kindergarten Band 
furnished a number. 

Another victrola number, ‘War Songs,” was very much 
-  gguea because most of the children were familiar with 
them. 

The announcer then advised all the children to have 
their pajamas and nightcaps ready, as the bed-time story 
‘was to be told. The story of Epaminondas was told with 
a victrola record. 

As no party is a real success without refreshments, 
cheese tid-bits were served. The children were pleased 
‘with them, and as they had been very generous in ap- 
plauding, I felt that our radio party had made a good 
impression. 





Gypsy Leaves 


The little gypsy leaves of Fall 
Have cloaks of red and gold; 
And garb of tan and scarlet, too, 

Most wondrous to behold! 


When trees stand bare against the blue 
And all the air is still, 
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The gypsy leaves begin their march 
Past meadow and past hill. 


In countless bands they journey on 
As swiftly as they can; 

By night the golden moon lights up 
Their gypsy caravans. 


Do they seek countries strange and far 
Beyond grim Winter’s blast? 
But ’tis in vain to-question them; 
They only hurry past! 
—Constance D’Arcy Mackay 


A Children’s Tent 


At the Mississippi Valley Fair and Exposition held in 
Davenport, Iowa, the Scott County Parent-Teacher Associ- 
ation provided a tent where children might be checked 
while their parents visited the attractions. The tent was 
equipped with sand-piles, slides and other devices for play. 
A committee of eight women from the various P. T. A. 
Councils was present each day to look after the children. 
On the big days of the Fair, twelve women were in attend- 
ance. A special stunt was planned for each day for the 
entertainment of the children. The play room tent was 
located close to that of the Visiting Nurse Association, 
so that the two might co-operate in case any child should 
need medical attention. The children were tagged. The 
service was free to all mothers. On some days more than 
one hundred children were cared for. 





TEACH BOYS AND GIRLS TO SAVE 





g0,000 Ideal Duplicators in use by teacher: 
100 Copies from one hand-made original. Cos 
2c for each set. Write your dealer for cireule: 


or 
THE HEYER DUPLICATOR COMPAR?) 


A Word Device 


Alice Brady, Minnesota 


Take the old first readers or second 
readers that have been discarded, cut 
out such words as, there, when, before, 
what, also words that contain phono- 
grams ing, ell, at,an,andsoon. Paste 
these on small pieces of tagboard. Let 
the children take these lists of words 
home and find the words in magazines 
and papers. Many of the papers con- 
tain words in large type that the chil- 
dren can use. It is also a good idea 
to have the children bring pages from 


An opportunity for you to have this very suc- 
cessful school savings system iu your own school 
room. A package, containing directions and sup- 
plies for a room sufficient for from 1 to 2 years now 
on sale. Order to-day or write for free booklet. 


Duplicate PunchSchool Savings System - Lynn, Mass. 





100 rmal, hi 
Free Tuition by Mail Sco, hegiece ama bust. 
ness courses thoroughly taught by mail. “500 Free Tuition 
Scholarships” to be granted to first applicants. Apply 
CARNEGIE COLLEGE ROGERS, OHIO 








STU DY While Teaching 


AT 





become moreefficient through 
courses in your particular 


subject whether it be English, 
Mathematics, History or the 
Sciences or through profes- 
= courses in education like ‘ P Genetic 


16 South Wells Street CHICAG<¢ 






| magazines to school and find these 
words for seat work. The words the 





. * hology,’’‘‘StoryTellingin Primary Grades,” 
children find can be pasted on stiff “Bleme entary School Administration and Super- 
tagboard; all of the ing words can be vision,” “Methods of Teaching in Elementary 


Schools,” “‘The Junior High School Movement, 
“Educational Measurements,” etc. The Univer- 
sity gives over 450 courses by mail which 
command credit towards a 





pasted on another piece of tagboard; 
and all the words such as when, there, 


‘SMusic Lessons 

















before, what, can be pasted on another Begin any time. 
| UNDER MASTER TEACHERS | | ‘8>oard. The University of Chicago 

. ! 89 Ellis Hall Chicago, Illinois 
(2: At Home Declined with Thanks ene a 





I take a walk with Ella May? 
The invitation’s kind, 


A Complete Conservatory Course 


By Ma il Wonderful home study music lessons under 





] The MARCON-SLOPER 


great American and European teachers. ‘ ; DUPLICATOR 
~~ hee: by Paderewski. Master teachers guide and coach But if I don’t accept to-day, You can make 100 copies of your 
you. Lessons a marvel of simplicity and completeness, I h e u will not min d own hand or itten letters. 
The only recognized Conservatory of Music giving lessons Op yo ° notices, lessons, etc.,in ten min- 
— ae pat EXTENSION po ates, quickly and y. Printing 
he ideal of a genuine Conservatory © usic for home ’ ; ) ° 
study based etd, mam containing the cream of the life’s For Ella’s head is rather low, suriace 5x7, ie x10, $2; i= 
teaching experience of Master Musicians, reinforced by the Beside her I am tall % rections, i 
individual instruction of specialists, is now attained. ’ , sponge com: Refilling 
The instruction of a master—the individual And folks would laugh if I should go Composition, Ib. Send for 
touch of an accomplished teacher—is yours to > Circular Sample of Work, and 
command from the very moment you enroll. A-walking with a doll. BSatiaaction Offer to Ministers and Teachers. Also sent c.0. 





The University Extension Conservatory, by adopting the 
Personal Instruction Method, has placed home music study 
beyond question as to results. Anyone can jearn at home. 

Write telling us course you are 

Any Instrument interested in—Piano, Harmony, 

Voice, Public School Music, Violin, Cornet, Mandolin, Guitar, 

Banjo, or Reed Organ— —and we will send our Free Catalog 
with details of course you want. Send now. 

UNIVERSITY EXTENSION CONSERVATORY 

997 Siegel-Myers Building Chicago, Illinois 


Guarant eed and ALL MAIL CHARGES PRE- 
I take a walk with Ella May! 
Why, grandma’s precious pearl, 
You think, for all my hair is gray, 
I’m still a little girl! 
—Claribel Weeks Avery 


e. e. PISHER “COMPANY, 113 Amsterdam Ave., K.Y 





For Pupils Backward in Reading Get the 


Action, Imitation 1 nd Fun Serie 
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A Project in Correlation 
(Continued from page 464) 


does tricks. My dog speaks for food. My dog jumps 
through a hoop. My dog stands on his hind feet. My dog 


plays ball. My dog sits on a chair. 

Teacher What do you feed your dog? 

Children Dog food, meat, bones, potatoes, bread, 
eggs, etc. 

Teacher What is the name of your dog? 

Children Trixie, Buff, Sparky, Shep, etc. 

Teacher What kind of a dog is your dog? 


(Children tell kinds: hound, shepherd, bull, poodle, terrier, 
police.) 


Teacher Don’t you think it would be fun to collect 
pictures of dogs, bring them to school and make a book of 
dog pictures? 


(Children bring pictures of dogs cut from papers, magazines, 
etc.) 


Teacher Let us look closely at these pictures and see 
how many are alike. 


(Children note differences in si.e, color, shape, ears, tail.) 


(Teacher introduces pictures of different kinds of dogs, the 
children learning the names of the different kinds.) 


Teacher We might examine Hazel’s dog and see what 
he is like. 


(Children notice. Teeth are short in front, two very long, 
sharp ones on each side. Grinders at the back.) 


Teacher Why are his teeth so different? 

Children The long and short teeth are placed so he can 
carry bones. The long teeth are to cut bones. The back 
teeth are to grind food and bones. 

Teacher What about his ears? A long time ago we had 
no dogs. Only wolves. See how much alike the wolf and 
the dog are. 


(Children note the ears drooping or standing up straight.) 


Teacher Can a dog hear well? How do you know? 

Children When a dog hears a footstep he barks. Dogs 
know their master’s step. Dogs can hear another dog 
barking from far away. 

Teacher Can he see well? How do you know? 

Children Dogs see well. They wag their tails when they 
see someone they know. Dogs look out of windows. 

Teacher Can dogs smell readily? 

Children Dogs smell along the ground. They can tell 
where bones are buried. By the sense of smell they can find 
people who are lost. 

Teacher Tell about the legs and feet of this dog we have 
here. 

Children His back legs are longer than his front legs. 
He has toes, nails and cushions on his feet. 

Teacher Why do some dogs have long bodies and some 
round ones? 

Children A hound has a long body; he can run faster. 
Fat dogs are lazy pet dogs. 

Teacher Where do you keep your dog? Where is the 
best place for a dog? 

Children Dogs may be kept in a garage, cellar, barn or 
a dog house. 

Teacher How do we care for dogs in the city? 

Children City dogs must be licensed and must wear 
collars. 


(The remaining lessons are worked out in the same 
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manner, but Mrs. Davidson has offered an outline only 
for the rest of the lessons.) 


IV The Cat 


TEACHER’S Atm: A complete study of the cat. Descrip- 
tion. Use of parts of body. Kinds of cats. Use of cats. 

CHILDREN’s Atm: To bring a cat to school to catch mice, 
which are in our cupboards. 

AssociATIOoN Cats we have had. 

MarterRIAL: A real cat. Pictures of different kinds of 
cats. Picture of mother and baby kittens. 


V_ Chickens 


TEACHER’s Atm: Description. Use of parts of body. 
Rooster and hen differences.. Kinds of chickens. Food. 
Habits. Eggs and use of them. Baby chicks. Types of 
chicken houses. Brooder. Incubator. 


CHILDREN’s Atm: To raise some baby chicks. at school. 

AssocrATION: Chickens seen. 

MATERIAL: Baby chicks. Bantam hen and rooster. 
Pictures of chickens. 


(In consideration of the fact that in the Art Room the 
children were to make a pasteboard house like th2 one 
in the story, Mrs. Davidson gives an outline of that work 
as presented.) 


VI Houses We Live In 


Atm OF TEACHER: To describe houses 
1 Their foundation, the material used in construction 
Stone, concrete, brick. 
2 Plaster, wood, glass, paint, iron, tin, slate. 
3 The workmen and their tools. 

CHILDREN’s Atm: To study all about houses so that each 
can make a house in the Art Room to usein “The Bremen 
Band.” 

AssocrATION: Our homes. Homes we have seen. 

MATERIAL: All of above material used in construction. 
Many pictures. This work has covered a period of about. 
six or eight weeks. Our other nature work, which was at 
hand, was not neglected, but was given about three periods 
aweek. This correlation project was presented and studied 
during the other two. 


Lesson in Music Appreciation Based on the In- 
struments Mentioned in the Story of ‘‘The 
Musicians of Bremen’”’ 
I Aim 


To teach the instruments by sight, sound and story 
Old Gray Horse—Kettle-drums 
Grandfather Hound—Flute 
Old Whiskers—Fiddle (violin) 


II Material Used 

Charts picturing the instruments in color 
Records giving tone in appropriate excerpts 
3 A short description of each instrument 


1 
2 


(The above material may be obtained from the Education 
Department of the Victor Talking Machine Company. 
Additional information may be found in “ Music Apprecia- 
tion with the Victrola for Children,” published by the same 
company.) 


Ill 


In our story of “The Musicians of Bremen” what was 
each animal to play in the band, Jack? (Old Gray Horse 
was to play the kettle-drums, Grandfather Hound, the flute, 
Old Whiskers, the fiddle, and Red Comb was to sing.) 

This morning we are going to find out something about 
each instrument that the animals were to play. How many 
of you have seen kettle-drums? (A few children indicated 

(Continued on page 468) 
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NORMAL INSTRUCTOR. 
7d PRIMARY PLANS 











Normal Instructor-Primary Plans 8. 00 Pathfinder, weekly, 
2.00 Woman’s Home 
2.00 Ladies’ Home Journa 


Primary Education, 1 year 
Popular Educator, 1 year 
Progressive Teacher, 1 year 


Kindergarten and First Grade 2.00 Delineator 


2.00 American Magazine 


TEACHERS’ AIDS AND SUPPLIES 


Drawings, Sewing Cards, Weaving Mats, Stencils, etc. 
paid Unless Marked ‘‘Postage Extra’’ 


TEACHERS’ MAGAZINES AND METHOD BOOKS 


Send your order to us for any of the following magazines or method books 
and receive by return mail your choice of any one of the entertainment songs 
listed below, one free with every magazine ordered through us. 


1 year 1.00 Good Housekeeping 3.00 
companion 1.50 Correct English 2.50 
1.00 National Geographic 3.50 

2.50 Seeley’s Question Book 1.50 

2.00 Everyday Plans, 3 vols. 1.50 


ENTERTAINMENT SONGS 


Sheet Music. 


Regular Price, 35 cents per cop 


Your choice of any one of the following titles sent free with a subscription to 7 one of the above publications: 


We Hope You’ve Brought Your Smiles 


long; We've Just Arrived from Bashful Town; Howdy; Now Aren't 


Alo 
You Glad You Came? We Do Not Like to Say Goodbye; Jolly Farmer Lads and Lassies. 


AROUND-THE-WORLD DRAWINGS TO 
COLOR 


A new series of charming pictures planned on the 
simplest lines possible for omy 

ing and cutting. They may be re- 
produced either in crayon or water 


colors. These drawings faith- 
fully present the costumes, 
homes, occupations and pas- 


times of the people of the various 
countries. 

Each set contains 12 sheets, 
6x9 inches. Printed on good 
a“ of white drawing paper. 

etailed instructions for coloring 
accompany each set. 

here are five sets: American 
Indians, Pilgrims, Eskimos, 
Dutch, Japanese. 15 cent per set; $1.50 per doz. sets. 


OTHER DRAWINGS TO COLOR 
Landscapes to Color, 10 designs, 6x9, 15 cents. 
Flowers to Color, 10 designs, 6x9, 15 cents. 
Birds to Color, 10 best known, 6x9, 15 cents. 
Fifty Drawings to Color. All ‘different, 30 cents. 
Children and Their Pets. 10 designs. 15 cents. 
Calendars to Color. Set of 12. 15 cents. 


BUILT-UP POSTERS 

A set of ten sheets of 9x12 heavy art manila drawing 
paper on which 
are printed the 
full outline of 
the poster to be 
built up. Sim- 
ple and complete 
directions with 
each set. 

Child Life 
Built-Up Post- 























ers. Mountsand 
_—_——— colored paper for 
~ . 
soo ten attractive 
pictures. 50 
cents. 


Flower Built-Up Posters. Mounts and Colored paper 
for ten popular flower studies. 50 cents. 

Bird Built-Up Posters. Mounts and Colored paper for 
ten bright colored pictures. 50 cents. 


BLACKBOARD STENCILS 

Borders, 5 cents each; 50 cents per 

oz;., Owl and Cat; Jack o’ 
Lantern; Flying Witch; Tur- 
key, Pumpkin and Corn; 
Fruit; Holly; Mistletoe; Poin- 
settia; Santa Claus; Cherry 
and Hatchet; Cattail; Oak 
on Bes a Grapevine; Over- 
a 

Child Life Calendars; Nature 
Calendars, 24x36, attractive designs for each of the 
ten school months. 5c each. 

Stencil Posters, size, 24x36. Making Jack o’ Lanterns; 
Witch and Cauldron; Feeding Mr. Turkey; Puritan 
Children; Mayflower; Puritans Going to Church; Proud 
Mr. Turkey; Cc hristmas Tree; Dancing’ Round the Tree; 
Santa Claus and Sleigh; Starin the East; W ashington 
on Horseback; Lincoln Log Cabin; Lincoln Splitting 
Rails; President Coolidge; United States Flag. 5c ea. 

Maps, United States, any Continent or any State, 
size 24x36, 10 cents 


GUMMED SEALS AND STARS 





Jack O’ Lantern; Witch; Black 
Cat; Turkey; Santa Claus; Flying 
Witch; United States Flag; Holly 
Wreath; Autumn Leaf; Cut-out Stars. 


10 cents per box 


All Orders Filled Day Received 


SILHOUETTE DESIGNS 
Ideal Silhouette Designs. 
70 animals, birds, chil- 
dren and other de- 
signs. 25 cents 
Mother Goose Silhou- 
ettes. 12 Mother Goose 
Favorites. 25 cents 
Rainy Day Play Sil- 
houettes, Animals and 


oe 


Birds. 30 cents 
Fables in Silhouette. 12 
best known fables. 25 cents 


SEAT WORK CARDS 
Ideal Sewing Cards. 50 interesting designs for young- 
est children. 25 cents 


Alphabet Cards in Strips. Small letters, capitals, 
punctuation, | marks—over 400 tablets when cut 
apart. Set, 7 cents; doz. sets. 70 cents 


Primary Number Cards in Strips. Over 400 figures 
and numerical signs, each % in. high. Set, 7 cents; 
doz. sets, 70 cents 

Sentence Building Strips. 250 primer and first reader 
words. Put up in strips to be cut apart before using. 
Set, 7 cents; doz. sets, 70 cents 

Primary Language Cards. 83 exercises. 25 cents 

Phonic Drill Cards. 56 words, family combinations or 
phonograms. Printed on 3x5 in. manila cards in 
type large enough to be clearly seen from all parts 
of classroom. 30 cents 

Kibbe Number Drill Cards. 96 two-number combina- 
tions are printed in type 1 in. high on manila cards 
3x5. All the combinations of the addition, sub- 
traction and multiplication tables. 30 cents 


SCHOOL PAPER—Postage Extra 
Good Quaity White Drawing Paper, 100 sheets, 9x12. 
25 cents, 2% lbs.; ream, 9x12, 8 lbs., $1.20 
Cream Manila Drawing Paper, 9x12, 100 sheets, 2 lbs 
20 cents; ream, 7 lbs., 95 cents; 6x9, 1 lb., 12 cents; 
ream, 4 lbs., 55 cents 


CONSTRUCTION PAPER—Postage Extra 


9x12, 50 sheets, 114 lbs., any color, 25 cents. 10 sheets 
each, brown, blue, black, white and gray, 9x12, 144 
lbs., 30 cents 

25 sheets holly red, 25 sheets green, 9x12, 1% lbs. 
35 cents 


Colored Poster Paper, 24x36 for poster work. 10 


oom 2 lbs., 5 cents a sheet; not less than 10 sheets 

sold. 

Examination Paper. Good quality single sheets, 
8x12'4, 500 sheets, 7 lbs. $1.10 


FOLDING AND CUTTING PAPER 
Package 100 sheets Folding and Cutting Paper, 4x4, 
asst'd colors. 20 cents 
Package 100 sheets Folding and Cutting Paper, 5x5, 
asst'd colors. 25 cents 
Package 100 sheets Folding and Cutting Paper, 6x6, 


asstd colors. 30 cents 
SEAT WORK 
Colored Shee Pegs. 3000 small pegs. 35 cents 
Colored Shoe Pegs. 1000 pegs, 1% in. 35 cents 


Parquetry Blocks. 


80 Wooden parquetry blocks; half 


squares and diamonds, 6 colors, suggestive designs 
25 cents 
Parquetry Blocks. 250 wooden parquetry blocks; 


half squares and diamon: is, 6 colors, suggestive de- 

signs, 45 cents 
Straight Line Farm 

Cards. 


and Zoo, 


Y Sewing 
15 animal designs. 


and Coloring 
20 cents 


SPOOKY HALLOWEEN 
EXTERTAINMENTS 


, oo 


All Post- 


Ua 








ENTERTAINMENT BOOKS 
Spooky Hallowe’en Entertainments (Simons). 
all grades. 40 cents 
Hallowe’en Hilarity (Irish). For all grades. 
Choice Thanksgiving Entertainments (Irish). 
grades. 40 cents 
Thanksgiving in the Primary Grades (Bitney). 
Choice Christmas Entertainment (Irish). 
The Primary Christmas Book (Irish). 40 cents 
The Christmas Gayety Book (Preston). 40 cents 
Merry Christmas Celebrations (Denton) 40 cents 
pnappy Humorous Dialogues (Irish). 40 cents 
Dialogues o’ Pep and Humor (Bitney). 40 cents 


For 


40 cents 
For all 


40 cents 
40 cents 


WEAVING MATS 


Made of strong tinted con- 
struction paper, 7 inches 
square. Mats are cut 
ready for use into \% in. 
slits, the fringes are 
solid, but printed to show 


the cutting lines. No 
needles required. 
No. 1—25 gray mats, 25 


fringes, asst’d colors. 40c. 

No 2—25 brown mats, 25 
fringes, asst’d colors, 40 
cents. 





Standard Weaving Mats. 6 standard colors for fringes, 
6 other attractive colors for mats. The mats are 
64x64, fringe slits are 4% in. apart; 24 mats, 24 
fringes, 40 cents 


Blackhandled Scissors, 4 in. 
long, blunt or sharp points. 
12, post paid, $1.25 
Nickel Plated Scissors, 44% 
in., blunt or sharp points. 
12, $2.30 


PENCIL SHARPEN- 
ERS, DUPLICA- 
TORS, ETC. 
Chicago Pencil Sharpener, 
$1.00 

Chicago Giant Pencil 
Sharpener, $1.50 

Chicago Hektograph with 
bottle of ink — sponge. 
Size 64x10, $2.10; 
10x12, $3 10; 
$3.60 


size, 
size 10x15, 





SONG BOOKS 
Golden Book of Favorite Songs. 15 cents 
Gray Book of Favorite Songs. 15 cents 
Churchill-Grindell Song Books, Book I. 
Books II, III, IV, V, VI, each, 45 cents 
Popular Folk Games and Dances (Hofer). 75 cents 
Children’s Singing Games, Old and New (Hofer). 
50 cents 


$1.80 doz. 
$1.80 doz. 
35 cents; 


BOOKS FOR TEACHERS 
The Cut-Out Book. 111 large pages, size 9x12, 
houette patterns. 60 cents 
With Scissors and Paste. 
designs, flowers, leaves, 
ete. 25 cents 
Morning Exercises for 
pages; cloth. $1.00 
Opening Exercises for Schools (Sanders). 40 cents 
One Hundred and One Devices for Seatwork (Paine). 
25 cents 
Primary Seatwork, Sense Training and Games (Smith). 


sil- 


64 
fruits, 


free-hand 


silhouette 
children, 


animals, 


All the Year (Sindelar). 252 


Cloth. 85 cents 

One Hundred Stories for Reproduction (Grove). 30 
cents 

Language Games for Primary Grades (King). Cloth. 
75 cents 

Picture Studies from Great Artists (Williams). $1.00 

Poems Teachers Ask For. Cloth. 80 cents 

How to Teach the Primary Grades (Cooper). $1.25 

How I Did It. 80 cents 

Basket Making (Morse). 50 cents 

Active Games for Schoolroom and Playground (Good- 


hue). 35 cents 


Everything For Teachers 


PAINE PUBLISHING COMPANY 


100 South Main St. . ‘ . 


Dayton, Ohio 
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A Project in Correlation 


(Continued from page 466) 


they had.) I wonder why they are called kettle-drums. 
(Several of the children volunteered an answer.. One child 
said the drums she saw looked like large copper kettles.) 

We have a picture here of the kettle-drums and I am 
going to hang it up so everyone can see it. The next time 
we play our story you will know just what sort of instrument 
Gray Horse was to play. (The Victor chart was hung up 
in front of the class. Each child became acquainted with 
the appearance of the kettle-drums and the method of 
playing them. Further description given by the teacher. 
See “Instruments of the Orchestra,” published by the 
Victor Talking Machine Company.) 

The kettle-drums are the most important instruments in 
the drum family. They are simply large kettles of copper, 
over which is stretched calf-skin, which has been carefully 
prepared, and held in place by a metal hoop. The calf-skin 
can be loosened or tightened by means of screws which you 
can see in the picture. The drum rests upon a stand and 
is struck with two sticks with round heads of wood or sponge, 
padded with felt or rubber. 

Now listen carefully and you will hear how the kettle- 
drums sound when played. (Victor record used.) 

The above method was used to present the flute and 
fiddle. 

When the study of the fiddle was taken up, the children 


were told that another name for fiddle was violin. 
Py 


Outline of Work Covered in the Library Regarding 
“‘The Musicians of Bremen”’ 


Teacher’s Aim 


To interest the children in good reading and to correlate 
the work of the literature room and auditorium with that 
of the library. 


Children’s Aim 


To learn the story of the first. drum. 
To hear other versions and variants of the story of the 
“Musicians of Bremen.” 


First Day 


Upon entering the room the children noticed a book 
poster advertising the “Jungle Book” by Kipling. They 
commented on the number of animals pictured and one 
child named all the animals he recognized. Another child 
added that there were as many animals in the picture as 
there were animals in the “Bremen Band.” 

The children were asked to name the animals in the 
Bremen Band. They named the dog, the cat, the cock, 
and the old gray horse, and told what instruments each 
played in the band. They said that the old gray horse 
played the kettle-drums. 

Teacher And what are kettle-drums? 
me? 

Child Yes, Miss Naumer (the auditorium teacher) told 
us about the kettle-drum and showed us a picture of one. 
It looked like a kettle, only it had a flat top to play on. 
It stands up on three legs. 


Can anyone tell 


(Some of the children differed as to the number of supports 
needed to keep it standing. The picture, they said, showed 
only two legs. It was suggested that they look at the picture to 
make sure when in the auditorium again.) 


Teacher And now, how many would like to hear the 
story of the first drum? 


(Of course they wanted to hear it, so I read for them the 
story of “Tribe-boy and the First Bass Drum,” in Child 
Life, March, 1924.) 
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Teacher Who can tell me what story you have: been 
learning about in Mrs. MacKinnon’s room? 

Child We are learning all about the Musicians of 
Bremen. When we know more about the animals we are 
going to play the story. 


The children told why the animals left their’ homes and 
how each could make his living. Then the different ver- 
sions and variants were read to them. 

Two Norwegian versions by O’Grady and Throop were 
read. One was “The Sheep and the Pig that Built the 
House,” and the other “The Street Musicians,”’ both found 
in Teachers’ Story Tellers’ Book. 

“The Traveling Musicians,” a German variant by Grimm, 
was read; as was also the English variant, in “English 
Fairy Tales,” by Jacobs, entitled, “How Jack Went to Seek 
His Fortune.” The modern story, “Billy Bobtail,” in 
“Kindergarten Stories,” by Hoxie, was also presented at 
this time. 

The children were told what country each story came 
from as they were read and differences were noted and 
discussed. 


Dance Grotesque 


To introduce Acf II, this dance was developed in the 
Gymnasium as follows: 


Music: “The Donkey Trail”—Thurlow Luriance from 
“ Breckenridge Park” 

PERFORMERS: Donkey, Dog, Cat, Rooster. 

Formation: Animals enter from side of stage, one behind 
the other, on hind legs. Donkey leads. (If possible, 
all carry worldly possessions in a red handkerchief on 
a long stick.) 

STEPS 
Step side right with right foot 
Step behind right with left foot 
Step side right with right foot 
Kick left 

1 Repeat left. (Two measures.) 
(Animals do this as if they were old and decrepit.) 
2 All turn a half turn to opposite direction and look 
around. (Two measures.) 
Turn to line of direction and look again. 

Repeat Step 1. 

Repeat Step 2, only turning to front on last turn and 

look at each other. 


e Co 


5 (On all fours.) 
(Two measures.) Crawl to four corners of stage. 

6 Turn and look left. 
(Two measures.) Turn and look right. 

7 (Two measures.) Return to center, looking sad. 

8 (Two measures.) Shake heads no! 

9 (Two measures.) Walk to front, back and sides of 
stage. 

10 (Twomeasures.) Look allaround. Raise one hand to 
eyes. ' 


11 (Two measures.) 

12 (Two measures.) 
house. 

13 (Two measures.) 

14 (Two measures.) 
yes! 


Look eager and return to center. 
Shake heads and point to light in 


Repeat Step 1 in direction of light. 
Donkey beckons and shakes head 


(Begin dialogue of Act II) 


Outline of Work Built around the Story ‘‘The 
Musicians of Bremen”’ as Developed in the 
Primary Art Room 

I Aim 
To show how the story was illustrated by a second grade 
after it had been told and dramatized in the literature room. 


(Continued on page 470) 








Back Again to School 


All in the sweet September morn the little feet are trooping 
Through city street and country lane, along the pleasant 


ways; 
And in the schoolrooms far and near are sturdy figures 
grouping, 
In eager haste for happy work these bright autumnal 
days. 


From frolics on the pebbly beach, from dreaming on the 
shingle, 
From scrambles up and down the hills, from gathering 
wildwood flowers, 
The children like an army come, and merry voices mingle 
In greetings as they answer swift the call to study hours. 


Dear little sunburnt hands that turn the grammar’s sober 
pages, 
Sweet lips that con the lesson o’er to get it all by heart, 
Afar from your soft peace to-day the great world’s battle 
' Tages; 
But by and by ’twill need your aid to take the better part. 
—Sel. 





September 


Great big trunks packed to the brims; 
Worn-out shoes; hats without rims; 

Faces brown with sun and weather; 
Clothes grown small—scarce hook together. 


Journeys home ’mid lots of fun; 

Thoughts of school that’s just begun; 

Lots of lessons to remember 

Cooler days—and that’s September. 
—Youth’s Companion 











4 exceptional new books of interest to every teacher 


192 4 Supplementary Readers 
| Color Illustrated; Cloth Bound 
Books Cj “The Fairy Babies”’--by Laura Rountree 
Now 


Smith. Grades 2-3. Carried away on magic 


kites, they found the wee house of the 
dwarfs. A twinkling tale in 128 pages. 
Price 68c. 

(Check your choices) 


“Myths From Many Lands”’--by Julia 
Darrow Cowles. Grades 3-4. Gathered from 
more than a dozen nations, these entranc- 
ing myths stimulate the inherent interest 
in nature’s wonders. 128 pages. Price 68c. 


Entertainment Books 
Paper Bound 


ia “Projects For All The Holidays” or 
“How to Write Your Own Holiday Pro- 





gram’’--by Frank M. Rich and Elizabeth 
Durkin Burchill. A wealth of clever and 
original ideas. Here is something out of the 


CT] “Autumn and Winter Festivals”’--edited 

by N. Moore Banta. Surprisingly novel and 
diversified assortment, suitable for all 
ages. 14 plays, drills, pageants and exer- 
cises; 103 readings and recitations; 24 songa; 
139 quotations. 168 pages. Price 40c. 








From illustration in color in 
**Myths From Many Lands’’ 


We present for your special Sa a a a ie a 
consideration at this time four 
books that we bring from the 
presses with full confidence in 


Dodson ; 
ature 
ictures 


HOW TO WIN 
STUDENTS 


You can make boys and girls 
love their lessons if you use the 
world’s largest collection of 
Nature Pictures in Natural 
Colors. You want to make les- 
sons interesting. You can. 
Order plenty of ictures. 
They’re so inexpensive, but 
worth many times their price. 








INDUSTRIALS 


(black and white) 
6x9” 
Let the children learn with their 
own eyes about the lumber camps— 
how the trees are sawed, hauled, 
cut into lengths, transported for use 
in their homes. Here is the entire 
story in wonderful pictures, with 
descriptions. Complete group of 
12 for 20c 


BIRDS 


(in colors) 
7"x9" 

Hundreds of our beautiful songsters 
in their natural colors, the most 
famous collection in existence to 
select from. Mr. Dodson personally 
recommends each study. All are ab- 
so utely true to life. Invaluable for 
drawing classes, for classroom decora- 
tion, for mounting, etc. More than 
75 million have been used by teachers 
in America for Visual Education! 
Name the birds you want or send for 
complete list. 


30 for $1.00 











TREES 





(black and white) 
9x12” 

Every child should know 
the trees. You can teach 
them this fascinating 
way. Study the pic- 
tures that show the leaf, 
the trunk and the tree. 
Read the descriptions. 
Then have each child 
find specimens in his 
neighborhood. Soon they 
will know a dozen or 
more at sight. 











their merited appeal to teacher 
and pupil. Two peony 
readers of delightful interest 
and decided educational value-- 
two books of plays and enter- 
tainments, charmingly apt for 
their intended uses. Check the 
items you wish, fill in the coupon 
and mail it to us at once. Copies 
will be sent post-paid at prices 
quoted. 


A. FLANAGAN 


COMPANY 
920 N. Franklin St., Chicago 


| ordinary. 128 pages; illustrated. Price 40c. 


We will be glad to send, free on request, our 
new illustrated 1924-1925 Catalog, B-S. Lists 
and describes nearly 3,000 items of School Li- 
brary Books, Supplementary Readers, Seatwork 
and Industrial Materials, Teachers’ Books, 
Plays and Entertainments. Also, our new il- 
lustrated Catalog No. 240--School Furniture, 
Blackboards, Stationery and Supplies. Check 
either or both. 


0) Catalog B-5 OC) Catalog No. 240 
Mail to A. FLANAGAN COMPANY 
920 North Franklin St. - Chicago, Ill. 


STEER 

















8 for 40c 
(three groups of 8) 





ANIMALS 


(in colors) 
7"x9" 

From the largest to the smallest 
animal, all* are | for the chil- 
dren's delight a information 
You’ll find them remarkable studies. 
As good as a trip to a museum! 
They are one of the most popeer 
groups. Name the animals you 
want or send for complete list. 

Each 3c 


(minimum order 15 pictures) 











JOSEPH H. DODSON, Inc. 
903 Harrison St., Kankakee, Ill. 
Mr. Dopson 1s PRESIDENT OF THE 
AMERICAN AUDUBON ASSOCIATION 


AND IS TrE OrIGINAL Brrp House 
MaNn 





 artaria erence 


t MAIL THIS COUPON TO-DAY i 
JOSEPH H. DODSON i 
il 903 Harrison St., KANKAKEE, ILL. : 
i I am enc'osing $. . mtsoe for your Nature Pictures as meee below iT 
Number ‘ichures umber ictures 
f INDUSTRIALS of TREES i] 
; of BIRDS |. of _ ANIMALS | li 
Also send me complete list of nearly 1000 Nature Pictures and _in- 
| formation on how my boys and girls can join the American Audubon 7 
ml Association, Junior Membership. ki 
Wl ee. . ig anu bvdesSttstR neds exe ddaveunesesensaehukepeusetages i 
L Ms in daceathusinseg meio barns enaddeleseanteentaaeahaee i] 
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A Project in Correlation 
(Continued from page 468) 
II Materials Used 


Scissors and paper for cutting animals. 
Plastico for modeling animals. 
Cardboard for constructing robbers’ house. 


III Presentation 


In illustrating this story the children wanted to construct 
the robbers’ house first. The houses were made without 
help from anyone. The first ones were rather crude, but 
they were an inspiration for others to try, and the ones 
already made helped the children to think of things that 
were omitted. Gradually the houses showed great im- 
provement, and were even furnished with tables, chairs and 
beds, including the beam where Red Comb perched. Some 
children brought in trees cut from cardboard. One little 
girl was so interested that she had constructed a house, 
trees and also the sign. The best house was used for sand- 
table project. 

When cutting the animals free-hand, the problem of the 
primary child is to get the correct proportion. To speak 
of inches is rather vague, so we measure with our fingers. 
Taking the rooster as an example: We studied carefully 
before cutting and really had a conversational lesson. 
Each child mentioned something he was to be sure to 
remember. For instance, the conversation was something 
like this: 


“Red Comb’s tail feathers reach almost as high as his 
comb.” * 

“His comb has many little points.” 

“His bill is very pointed and must be sharp.” 

“His comb is about as wide as three fingers and so is his 
neck.” 

“He looks like a proud rooster because he throws out his 
chest.” 

“His body is as wide as a whole hand.” 

“His legs are slender and his feet have spurs.” 

“He has many tail feathers and some are much longer 
than others.” 


After Red Comb had been thoroughly discussed, the 
children began to cut slowly, thinking all the while of the 
important things to remember. When the first cutting 
had been finished, they began to measure with their fingers 
here and there, to see whether they had the correct pro- 
portion. As soon as they noticed a mistake, they recut 
here and there until the cutting looked suitable. When 
cutting the second time, each child tried to improve upon 
his first effort. 

Each animal was studied in the same manner and when 
all cuttings were finished, they were mounted on 9x 12 
paper and sent to the Home Room, where they were to be 
used for a written language lesson. (See outline on lan- 
guage lesson and pictures 6, 7, 8, 9.) 

All the animals were also modeled out of plastico by the 
children and used for the sand-table project. 

When dramatizing the story a simple head-dress makes 
it more realistic to the child, and if it is the work of the 
child himself it is to be commended. So the following 
head-dresses were constructed: 


For Old Whiskers, a mask cut from black construction 
paper with brush bristles for whiskers. 

For Gray Horse, a simple band with two long ears cut 
from gray construction paper. 

For Red Comb, a gray band with a comb cut from red 
construction paper. 
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For Grandpa Hound, a mask cut from brown construction 
paper. 


Language Lesson in the Home Room 


(This is the second time the project has been taken into the Home 
Room.) 

After the work was correlated with literature, science, 
art, library, auditorium and gymnasium, it was used as a 
project in a language lesson in the home room. 

The aim on the part of the home room teacher was to 
teach the use of quotation marks in direct quotation. 
(See pictures 6, 7, 8, 9.) 


Staging the Dramatization of the Story in the 
Auditorium 


The class came from the literature room to the auditorium 
with the dramatization well enough in hand so that they 
could direct the stage setting with the help of the auditorium 
teacher. Since the curtain could be used, it was decided 
to divide the dramatization into two distinct acts with 
separate stage settings. 


Act I took place at the home of the donkey’s master and 
on the road to Bremen. 


When the setting for Act II was planned, it was found 
that the scene should be laid in the forest surfounding the 
robbers’ home and the interior of the home. This neces- 
sitated the robbers’ house being open on the side facing the 
audience to show its interior. A child, representing the 
tree under which the donkey slept, stood near the door of 
the robbers’ home. 


Several lessons were required in the auditorium to finish 
the dramatization. Much care had to be taken to make 
each child realize that he must put across to his audience 
his conception of the part he represented. The house and 
fireplace used were constructed of beaver board in the 
manual training by the upper grade students, directed by 
the instructor. The scenery was decorated by the students 
and teacher of the upper grade art class. 


The finished production was presented in the auditorium 
to an appreciative audience. At this time the pictures 
used in developing the reading lesson were exhibited. 
The results in language work, the sand-table reproduction, 
the plastico and cut-out animals and houses made were 
also shown as a concrete part of the correlation project. 


In this article each teacher taking part in the correlation 
project has presented her work individually in writing. 
Every activity has been represented, even going so far as 
to utilize two in the Upper Grade Platoon. 


Instead of a kaleidoscopic panorama of miscellaneous 
material thrown helter-skelter into the child’s mind, leaving 
him confused and dazed, through correlation the child 
realizes a familiar thread running through his entire visiting 
period. He not only meets with something with which he 
has had previous acquaintance, but this familiar thing is 
presented from another angle by a teacher specially trained 
in her line of work. The child’s knowledge is broadened 
and the unfamiliar is made clearer through the familiar 


contact, thereby strengthening the apperceptive mass of 
the child. 


It is often possible for the teacher of science to explain 
in an interesting talk a reference to some fact of nature that 
has appeared in a story or poem. 


The teachers become more nearly a family group to the 
child, each one fitting into the particular niche set aside 
for her. Harmony, personal interest, sympathy, originality, 
ingenuity and school spirit are developed not only in the 
child but in the teacher as well. 

Plans are being made to present one or two possible 
projects in correlation each month. They will not be 
offered so much in detail as has been “The Brem2a Band,” 
but only briefly and in outline. 
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Practical Results of Instruction 
in Humanity 


More than 28,000 small animals were 
rescued from the New York City streets 
by school children last summer, says 
the annual report of the director of the 
department of humane education of the 
American Society for the Prevention of 
Cruelty to Animals. This good work 
by children shows that the teaching of 
humaneness, which is now a part of the 
curriculum of the schools, has had prac- 
tical results, according to the director. 
Establishment of this subject in the 
curriculum has been largely the result 
of efforts by the State Department of 
Education, which has frequently ad- 
vocated this step. Humane societies 
have been organized in about one 
hundred schools of the city. Many 
school magazines have devoted occa- 
sional numbers to humane activities of 
pupils. 





Montana State Department Is- 
sues Useful Manuals — 


To assist small high schools in Mon- 
tana, a manual of organization and 
administration has been issued by the 
State Department of Education.’ It 
contains suggestions on such topics as 
the program of studies and the curri- 
culum and information on.the require- 
ments of various accrediting associa- 
tions: It gives the state minimum 
requirements for an accredited high 
school and devotes a chapter to com- 
ment on accrediting policies. With 
the exception of the standards for 
accrediting schools, none of the prac- 
tices suggested in the book are man- 
datory. Another bulletin issued by 
the Montana State Department is a 
library annual for high schools. It 
offers advice on the organization of 
high school libraries and recommenda- 
tions on the selection of books. 





SUMMY’S CORNER 


Two companion books that are 


becoming increasingly popular for 
primary music work are 
Lilts and Lyrics $1.25 
Playtime Songs 1.25 


by Alice C. D. Riley 
Jessie L. Gaynor 


The use of these books is not only a 
diversion for young children but helps to 
form good taste in both music and verse. 
Both of these volumes are rich in varied 
material which meets the innate desire 
of the child for self-expression. 


Send for our catalogue of school song books, 
operettas, entertainments, etc. 


CLAYTON F. SUMMY CO. 
Publishers 


429 So. Wabash Ave. Chicago, Ill. 


Community Service by Clothing 


remodeling is taught. Old garments 
Classes 


are cleaned and ripped up, good parts 
are salvaged, a little skilful piecing or 
mending is done, combinations are 
made and a “new” garment evolves. 
Acquiring skill and learning methods 
valuable to themselves, pupils of this 
sewing class are also performing a valu- 
able service for the community. 


Children’s garment making is taught 
in a very practical way at Hutchinson 
High School, Buffalo, N. Y. Clothing 
classes are sewing for charity organiza- 
tions and children’s homes. Materials 
are furnished by the institutions for 
which they work. In the second year 


Songs That Will 


Live Forever 


The choice melodies of many gener- 
ations of music lovers are here. The 
songs that will never die. 
The melodies that you 
will like best and your 
WPAN pupils will love to sing. 


101 Best Songs 

has words and music for every occasion. Melodies of 
the heart, of patriotism, love of country. Operatic 
selections, old folk songs, marches and children’s songs. 


Never before was a book so painstakingly com- 
ree piled to sell for so low a price. It has just the songs 
a sample to 


you. want—for only 7c a copy. Over 6,000,000 
sold—that’s the best proof of merit. 

every teacher 

who writes 


PRICES: 7c each in 100 lots, f.0.b. Chicago. $1.00 dozen 
THE CABLE CO., 






















The Book of Heart 
Interest Melodies 
(94) 





prepaid. Less than 12 at 10c each, prepaid. 


1201 CABLE BLDG., CHICAGO 











Lose Color and You Lose the Thrill 


Children cannot get the thrill or appreciate the charm in studying prints without color. 
Paintings of Great Artists were never intended to be translated into black and white. 
This fact has long been recognized and the announcement of our new miniature 
reproductions in color for picture-study is resulting in universal adoption. 


Make Picture Study Fascinating 


Write for prospectus or accept our introductory offer and enclose $1.00 for one hundred 
color miniatures. Beautiful Reproductions of the World’s Most Famous Paintings, Retail 
Value $2.00. These have been adopted by the New York City schools and by hundreds 
of other cities, large and small. You will need this new material for your next term’s 
work. Graded from the first through the ninth grades. 

Also Publishers of the Emery Prints, large reproductions for Wall Decoration. Illustrated 
Catalague 10 cents. 


100 Beautiful Color Miniatures for $1.00 or Write for Free Prospectus 


BROWN-ROBERTSON CO., Inc. 
415 Madison Ave. Gallery B New York 
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PRIMARY EDUCATION DIRECTORY 
of LEADING TEACHERS’ AGENCIES 


An honest, » efficient Teachers’ Agency is a very 
serviceable institution for school boards and teachers. The 
right teacher in the right position means the highest success 
for both teacher and pupil $$ $$ $3 $$ $$ 














Just the place you want exists somewhere. The Agency will find it. 


Eastern Teachers’ Agency 


ESTABLISHED i890. 

Miss E. F. FOSTER, Manager. 

Miss T. M. HASTINGS, Acting Manager. 
GS Beacon Street. Boston. 





Telephone Connection 





Registration with an Agency is the first step toward promotion. 


THE FICKETT TEACHERS’ ACENCY 


EDWARD W. FICKETT, Manager, 
8 Beacon Street, Boston. 
Teachers Wanted at Once for all Grades. 





REGISTER NOW 
Meet Opportunity half-way. Register now and keep registered. 


ME TEAGHERS’ EXCHANGE “23"sc 


120 Boylston St. 
RECOMMENDS TEACHERS, TUTORS AND SCHOOLS 
The Agency’s interests and yours are identical. 
Graduates Write us your qualifications and ask for our free literature 
Fine positions for you now. G0-QPERATIVE INSTRUCTORS’ ASS'N 
and UNDERGRADUATES Address M. S. Coxe, Secy. MARION, INDIANA 
Permanent registration with an Agency is your best insurance. 


ALBANY TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


has good positions for good teachers with good records 
Willard W. Andrews, Pres., F. Wayland Bailey, Sec’y, 74 Chapel St.. Albany, N. Y. 


Employers go to Agencies for their teachers. 























Are you registered with one or more? 


PENN EDUCATIONAL BUREAU 45th year. First class equipment. Operates locally and nationally. 


Direct calls from school officers. Direct recommendations. Well 
FREE RECISTRATION prepared teachers in great demand. 205 D 7th St., Allentown, Pa. 
70 Fifth Avenue 


The Pratt Teachers’ Agency "°siw vous 


Recommends college and normal graduates, specialists and other teachers to college, public and private 
sch in all parts of the country. 
Wm O. PRATT, Manager 











Brewer Teachers’ Agency 


THE OLDEST NATIONAL AGENCY 
Forty-two years of successful service tells our story 
AUDITORIUM BUILDING CHICAGO, ILL. 















CHICAGO INNEAPOLI 
Before April First. 64 E.Van Buren St. Globe Bldg. 
After April First, 64 E. Jackson Blvd. CITY. MO. 
NEW YORK NY. Life Bldg. 
Flatiron Bldg. a% 
BALTIMO COLUMBUS,0. 
211N. Calvert St. We place 8E. Long St. 
PITTSBURG PA. Ze@chers — SPOKANE, WASH. 


$130 Jenkins Arcade Everywhere Cham. of Comm. Bldg 
WRITE ANY CLARK AGENCY FOR YOUR OPPORTUNITY 








The Directions 
Minet Blackwell Moore, N. Jersey 


The first practical drawing lesson I 
give third grade pupils is one to teach 
directions through knowledge of verti- 
cal, horizontal and slanting lines. 

We talk about these new hard words 
for several days preceding the drawing 
lesson and hold our rulers, pencils, etc., 
in corresponding positions. We select 
many things in the room, including the 
curtain cord, that hang in vertical 
positions; the thermometer, the clock, 
the blackboard pointer, etc. 

After freehand work with the lead 
pencil, the children use crayola and 
make three vertical lines, three hori- 
zontal and three slanting and then 
make a wheel. 

We carry this information over into 
our geography work, using the large 
map, from which we obtain the names 
of the points of the compass. 

Facing the north side of the school- 
room, the pupils learn to say, “I am 
facing north; my back is toward the 
south; my right hand is pointing east; 
my left hand is pointing west.” 

Then, facing the class, the pupil 
continues: 

“The principal directions are north, 
south, east and west. The other direc- 
tions are northeast, southeast, north- 
west, southwest. 

“We draw north to south with a 
vertical line. We draw west to east 
with a horizontal line. We draw the 
other directions with slanting lines.” 

Finally, the children make state- 
ments concerning the directions used 
to go to nearby places. All seem to 
enjoy this work. 





More California Schools Taking 
Up Biology 

Biology, according to a study of 
science in California, reported in the 
University High School Journal, has 
made rapid development in that state 
within the past few years. In 1907-8 
biology appeared in only two high 
schools. In 1922-23 it was given in 
59.5 per cent of the schools and is still 
on the increase. General science, more 
evenly distributed than any other 
science except physics and chemistry, 
appears in 96.4 per cent of schools with 
an enrollment of 1000 or over. 

—School Life 


BEARE TEACHERS’ AGENCY 
30 No. Michigan Ave. Chicago 


3000 Teachers Wanted. All kinds. 


Contracts waiting. National Teachers’ 
Agency, Inc., D. H. Cook, Mgr. Home 
office, Philadelphia. Branches: Pittsburgh, 
Syracuse, N.Y., Northampton, Mass. 
No fee till elected. 
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Spencerian 
School Pens 

















Spencerian Steel Pens are 
the best for schoolroom use 
because they outwear any two 
ordinary pens. They retain 
their smooth-writing points 
longer against the misuse and 
hard wear that children put 
upon pens. Children become 
better writers quickly with 
these good tools. 


For more than half a cen- 
tury Spencerian Steel Pens 
have been the standard for 
school pens. A sample card of 
one dozen assorted pens for a 
dime. Please mention this pub- 
lication. 


Spencerian Pen Company 


Bh 





349 Broadway New York 
No. 1—College, fine point, 
double elastic. 
No. Se Bene. 
excellent for bookkeep 
9 $—Schook, fae point 
No. ‘ob, ; 
semi - elas- 
tic. 
No.47—I n- 
No. termediate 
medium 
point; stiff 
action 





UNIQUE ART EXHIBITS 
To make displays without injuring 
subjects or walls, use 
Moore Push-Pins 
Glass Heads — Steel Point 
Moore Push-less Hangers 
“The Hanger with the Twist’* 
Easy to use; the points protect 


10c pkts. Sold Everywhere 
MOORE PUSH-PIN CO, Phila., Pa. 

















1s, Remingtons,etc.—per- . 
ect machines expertly remanu- 
b the’ You . 


sent free and without obligati: 
to buy. Write for yours today. 
Dept. 1349 


Young Typewriter Co. 








| Sealing Wax Art— 


a new school craft 


HILDREN of all ages 

learn easily, and enjoy 
it. Moulding with melted 
wax and painting with dis- - 
solved wax are easy tolearn 
with the aid of the new pat- 
tern packets and the very 
complete instruction book. 

They show in detail how to 
decorate candlesticks, wall 
plaques and bookends; how 
to transform inexpensive salt 
shakers, magazine covers and 
ordinary objects ofpottery and 
paper into beautiful and use- 
ful articles. Wonderful possi- 
bilities! 

Instruction book and pat- 
terns aretencentseach. Write 
today, enclosing correct 
amount, to Dept.83, Denni- 
son’s, Framingham, Mass. 
Order carefully. 

Sealing Wax Art, 10c. 

Patterns for Painting, 10c. 

Patterns for Moulding, 10c. 























Texas a Leader in Teachers’ 
Homes 


In providing homes for teachers, 
Texas claims first place; a recent report 
to the United States Bureau of Educa- 
tion shows a total of 635 for that state. 
Nearly 600 of these homes are in rural 
districts. 





Influence of Bird and Nature 
Pictures in the Schoolroom 


There are many fascinating and helpful 
uses for pictures in the classroom. Pictures 
are a wonderful aid in teaching the children 
an appreciation of art—they are invaluable in 
turning their imaginations into more helpful 
channels, and pictures in natural colors make 
their study more interesting to children in 
both the lower and upper grades. They afford 
a visual education when used in teaching 
geography, physiology, botany, zoology, 
drawing, etc. The Dodson Bird and Nature 
Pictures are famous for their wonderful natural 
color reproductions, and there is a large and 
varied list to select from—including birds, 
trees, animals, industrials—all in natural 
colors. See announcement of Joseph H. 
Dodson, Inc., on page 469 of this issue. 





The Lewis and Rowland 
Silent Reader 


A careful study of these readers convinces 
us that no other series of readers has come to 
our attention so well organized to develop 
reading power in our schools. From Book One 
to Book Eight they are peculiarly attractive 
in binding, illustrations, clear type and 
mechanical excellence. The content is new, 
varied, interesting and carefully selected to 
train and test every phase of rate and com- 
prehension. All the well-known mental alert- 
ness and reading tests that have been approved 
as having real merit are contained in the books. 

The experiences of the authors have given 
them a practical knowledge of the reading 
problems. This is clearly reflected in both 
readers and manuals. Both method and 
materials show every evidence of having been 
thoroughly tested in the classrooms before 
being put in permanent form. A large quan- 
tity of informational and instructional material 
of a variety which gives the pupils power to 
read quickly and intelligently any type of 
printed material in school text-books or general 
reading has been wisely included. 

Published by The John Winston Company, 
Philadelphia. 





Government Jobs 
$1140 to $3000 


All teachers should try the United States Government 
examinations constantly being held throughout the 
entire country. During the Fa'l many permanent, 
life positions paying $1140 to $3000 a year will be 
filled; these have short hours and pleasant work. Write 
immediately to Franklin Institute, Dept. P234, Rochester, 
N. Y.., fora list of many positions obtainable and specimen 
examination questions. 


Learn SHORT STORY Writing 


By mail from Dr. Richard Burton, 
“greatest authority” of them all. 
His students have made thousands. 
This is a real training course with 
personal criticism of lessons and 
written exercises. Also special 
criticism service for Short-Stories 
and One Act Plays by Dr. Burton 
personally. (Includes marketing 
suggestions.) Short-Story Writ- 
ing is the short-cut, at present, 
to success in Photoplay writing. Send to-day for 
special low rate, Profit Sharing Plan, and FREE 
PLOT CHART of the 36 Dramatic Situations. (Good 
side-line for teachers.) 


LAIRD EXTENSION INSTITUTE 
261 Laird Building Minneapolis, Minn. 








Dr. Burton 





ONLY 25c 


for all cooking 


Teachers find this handy little STERNO STOVE 
OUTFIT just what they need for quick hot lunches 


at school, or meals at home. You can cook any- 
thing—heat water, soup, curling and flat irons, 
wash clothing, make candy—a necessity for bed- 
room, sickroom. Instant heat, no smoke or smell. 
Folds flat, weighs 8 ounces. Make extra money 
acting as agent. 

SFND THIS AD and 25 cents to the Sterno Cor- 
poration, 9 East 37th St., New York City, Dept. 
178, and we will send you stove outfit prepaid. 


STE RN CANNED 


HEAT 
‘Get a Portable Kitchenette’’ 


21000 


‘CASH 


can be purchased for 


















You receive $1000 cash for $660, if you follow 
the simple systematic Earning by Saving Plan 
used by over seven million investors. 

Pay $5 a month for 132 mos—total $660. While 
making these payments, your money earns 9% % 
simple int. or 724% compound int. en 
final payment is made you receive $1000 cash, 
a profit of $340. 


YOU CAN ALSO PURCHASE 


$ 2000 Cash for $ 1320 at $ 10 mo. for 132 mos. 
$ 5000 Cash for $ 3300 at $ 25 mo. for 132 mos. . 
$10000 Cash for $ 6600 at $ 50 mo. for 132 mos. 
$20000 Cash for $13200 at $100 mo. for 132 mos. 
Arrangements may be made to pay in 78 monthly 
installments or on a 20 payment plan, or you may 
invest outright $200 or more at 6°>. 


BANKING SAFETY 


U.S. National Building and Loan is a mutual 
savings association, chartered by State of Penn- 
sylvania. All funds are invested under rigid State 
Banking Supervision. 


MONEY BACK ANY TIME 


Stop payments anytime and withdraw money 
in full, plus interest earned. 


SEND FOR FREE BOOK 


Do you want to build an independent fortune? 
Do you want to become free from financial 
worries? Do you want $1000 Cash for $660? 
These interesting details of the U. 8. National 
Earning by Saving Plan are explained in Free 
Book entitled “Financial Independence Made Easy.”’ 
Write for Copy today. Ask for Book400 


U-S:NATIONAL 
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The 
Recog- 
nized 
Adhesive 
for 


School 
Use 


GLuEY Paste is 
supreme. No other 
paste embodies all 
of its sterling qual- 
ities. GLUEY Paste 
remains smooth 
and creamy to the 
last drop without 
any addition of 
water. Does not 
stain or smudge— 
has a pleasing odor 
—won’t cake, 
harden or dry out. 
With all this— 
GLUEY Paste costs 
less. 


Hitttns 


MANUFACTURED 
BY 
THE 
ERCIAL 
PASTE Co 


COLUMBUS 
or'1S, vu. Ga. 


La 











(- — ———- — - -) 


2100 


Schools use 
Exclusively 


GLUEY 
PASTE 


Schools, colleges, and libraries every- 
where use GLUEY Paste exclusively. 
They have learned of its goodness and 
economy through experience. We want 
every teacher, principal and superinten- 
dent to become familiar with GLUEY 
Paste. 
SEND 10c FOR FULL SIZE TUBE 


THE COMMERCIAL PASTE CO. 


Makers of the Largest Line of Adhesives 
COLUMBUS, (Dept. 11) OHIO 








A New Compton Publication 
Carries the World’s News in 
Story and Picture 

Did you know that— 

American engineers have rid Corinth of 
malaria? 

The American potato bug, carried to France 
during the World War, is now doing great 
damage there? 

The island of Great Britain is tilting east- 
ward? 

A new theory of the Aurora Borealis holds 
that it is caused by a belt of frozen nitrogen 
surrounding the earth? 

Russia now has the 24-hour clock? 

These are a few of the interesting bits of 
information gleaned from an issue of Compton’s 
Pictured Neswpaper, a new monthly survey of 
current events, issued by F. E. Compton & 
Company, publishers of ‘“‘Compton’s Pictured 
Encyclopedia.” Its sixteen pages are packed 
full of world news, all of it having educational 
value. Much of its contents consists of the 
type of material that the daily press neglects 
or passes over with mere mention, though it 
also gives adequate treatment to the routine 
news of the month. One of its most valuable 
features is a world map, locating the places 
where significant occurrences have taken place. 

This monthly newspaper strikes out along 
entirely novel lines in the field of school 
publications, and teachers who are now con- 
sidering the choice of current events text 
would do well to write the publishers at 56 
East Washington Street, Chicago, and ask 
for a sample copy. 





New Home for the Story Method 


Owing to the increased volume of their 
business, G. W. Lewis Publishing Company, 
publishers of the Story Method, have found it 
necessary to move into larger quarters. 
Their new address is 4710 Grand Boulevard, 
Chicago, II. 

We wish to call your attention to their 
advertisement on. the cover of this magazine. 





Heres the 
WEBSTERS NEW 
INTERNATIONAL DICTIONARY 

Vhe Supreme Quthority” 


The Dictionary will prove a constant 
friend and helper to pupils especially 
in their English, Geography, and 
History lessons. What more lasting 
service can you, as a teacher, perform 
than to direct an inquiring mind to 
the source of accurate, up-to-date in- 
formation? 


Why not say to your Principal that a 
New International is much needed 
in your classroom? Write for Helps in 
Teaching the Dictionary, Free. 


G. & C. MERRIAM COMPANY 


Springfield, Mass., U. S. A. 
Get the Best 
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ARITHMETIC HELPS 
PRIMARY TEACHERS 


Primary Arithmetic Cards 
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Put up in envelope, printed on both sides, 
500 figures and arithmetical signs, assorted 
colors. Per set, 25 cents. 


Domino Number Cards 





Sheets of cardboard in assorted colors, 
giving nearly 500 dominoes. Especially help- 
ful in number work. Per set, 30 cents. 











Lesson Plans in Arithmetic 


Drill work for the second and third grades, 
arranged by weeks. Similar drills for third 
grade, arranged by months. 256 pp. Price, 
75 cents. 


The Braden Number-Reader 


Copiously illustrated. 144 pages. Cloth. 


Price, 75 cents. 


For All Children Slow to Develop a Num- 
ber Sense, presenting a new and practical 
method of developing the number sense. It 
is so planned as to familiarize the child with 
number terms and a number vocabulary in the 
first year of number work immediately preced- 
ing his beginning arithmetic as a regular study. 


Practical Problems in Arithmetic 


Eighteen weeks—4 lessons a week for second 
and third grades. Price, 60 cents. 


These practical problems can be used side by 
side with the regular text-book in arithmetic. 
It has been the special aim to give facts bearing 
on the course of study in the primary grades. 


Drill Problems in Arithmetic 


Book I. For Fourth and Fifth Years 
Over 1500 Practical Proplems Graded. Cloth. 
Price, 60 cents. 


Book II. For Sixth and Seventh Years. 


Price, 60 cents. 


Mental Drill Book in Arithmetic 


185 Lessons. Nearly 3000 Exer- 
cises. Price, 75 cents. 


265 pages. 


For Fourth, Fifth, Sixth and Seventh Grades. 
Examples graded and skillfully selected. The 
method is simple, strong, and progressive. 





EDUCATIONAL PUBLISHING CO. 
234 BOYLSTON STREET, BOSTON 











221 Fourth Av., NewYork 2457 Prairie Av., Chicago 
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A “Don’t Worry” Club for Teachers 


—As Near as Your Mail Box 


T. C. U.—the great insurance organization of teachers for teachers, 
is the best of all friends when sickness, quarantine or accident comes. 


Now that you have your position, make certain that you will col- 
lect a salary every month. 


One teacher in five suffers enforced idleness and loss of salary 
every year because of Sickness, Accident and Quarantine. 


You may be that unlucky fifth teacher this year. Why take the 
risk of being compelled to use up your savings, or to run into debt, 
to carry you through a period of enforced idleness, when the T. C. U. 
stands ready to help bear that burden ? 


The Teachers Casualty Underwriters is a national organization of 
teachers for teachers. For the small cost of less than a nickel a day, 
it will assure you an income when you are sick or quarantined, or when 
you are accidentally injured. It will also pay you Operation and 
Hospital Benefits. 


What The T. C. U. Will Do for You 


Pay $50 a Month when you are totally disabled by accident or confining sickness. 

Pay $11.67 a Week when you are quarantined and your salary has stopped. 

Pay $25 a Month for illness that does not confine you to the house but keeps 
you trom your work, 

Pay 20 Per Cent increase in sick benefits for two months when you are confined 
to an established hospital. 

Pay $50 a Month when you are totally disabled by injuries received in an auto- 
mobile accident, and $1000 for accidental death in an automobile disaster. 

Pay indemnities of from $333 to $1000 for major accidents, or for accidental 
loss of life. ‘These indemnities are increased 10 per cent for each consecutive an- 
nual renewal of the policy for not to exceed five years. 

Pay Double these benefits for travel accidents sustained through railway, 
street car, or steamboat wreck. 

Pay Operation benefits in addition to other benefits after your policy has been 
maintained in force for one year. 

As the first step, send for our booklet which explains T. C. U. Protection in de- 
tail and shows you what hundreds of teachers all over the country think of it. 
Mail the coupon to-day. It places you under no obligation. 


Teachers Casualty Underwriters 
244 T. C. U. Building 


Lincoln, Nebraska 


Tom: 


“Who’s the lucky dog—getting a nice letter from 
you?” 


Jane: ‘‘A friend of mine who sends me checks.” 
Tom: “Some friend, I’d say. Let me see his name.” 
Jane: ““That’s easy—it’s the T. C. U.” 
Tom: “So you’re a T. C. U., too. No wonder you look 
so young. Nothing to worry about.” 


Will You Be “Promptly Assisted” 
When Bills Come Rolling In? 


Mrs. Anne Adams Young, Seattle, Wash., 
wrote us during June: 

“You were, indeed, very prompt and fair in 
your settlement of my claim and I wish to ex- 
press my appreciation. When bills come rolling 
in after an operation, it’s a joyous relief to know 


that there'll be prompt assistance from the 
teen ee 


FREE INFORMATION COUPON 
To the T. C. U., 244 T. C. U. Bldg., 


Lincoln, Nebraska. 


I am interested in knowing about your Pro- 
tective Benefits. Send me the whole story 
and booklet of testimonials. 


(This coupon places the sender under no obligation) 














THE PLEASURE 
PATH TO READING 


Core ee OG W Len Pu oo 


Good Queen Mab listens to the dwarf 


ordeal to a delightful experience, from dull drudgery to work in which you 
would find the keenest enjoyment, would you not ask how such a change 
could be made? The teachers of more than a million children could tell you. 
They would answer that The Story Method had worked such wonders for them. 

Beyond doubt you have heard of The Story Method of Teaching Reading and 
Spelling. You probably know how the results gained through its use have been 
discussed throughout this country (and wherever English is spoken), that classes 
taught by this method read from 15 to 25 books in their first school year, that 
_ a pupil taught by it becomes an independent reader in six or eight weeks, that 
he receives a thorough foundation, not in reading alone, but also in spelling and 
phonics, and that teachers of the higher grades find Story Method pupils are better 
prepared for their more advanced work. With these facts you are undoubtedly 
familiar. 

But we should also like to call your attention to the marvelous ease with which 
these desirable objects may be attained. By a series of charming stories, the 
fundamental processes of reading are unfolded to the children in a simple and 
natural way. Every basic law of phonics is mastered by the child before he is 
called upon ‘to read from the printed page. This gives hima thorough under- 
standing of the mechanics of reading and eliminates the hesitancy and diffidence 
so often encountered in reading classes in the lower grades. 


Teachers or mothers who would like further information on this happy way 


of teaching, reading should write to Prof. G. W. Lewis, care of G. W. LEWIS 
PUBLISHING COMPANY, 4710 Grand Blvd., Chicago. 


‘e you knew that the teaching of reading could be transformed from a dreaded 


NOTA BENE.—On account of our increased volume of business we are moving into larger quarters. Our new*address is 
4710 Grand Blvd., Chicago, Illinois. 


G. W. LEWIS PUBLISHING CO., 4710 Grand Blvd., Chicago, III. 














